




By Norman Thomas 


Miners Make Peace With Lewis—A Timid Progressive 
Conference—Democrats Pull an Old Trick—Roose- 
velt, the Artful Dodger—Background of the Graft 
Investigation——Death Penalty as a Deterrent 
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A PEACE OF DEATH 
CE in the labor movement is a good thing but there are 

» some prices too big to pay for peace. When you have charged 
the president of an international union openly and repeatedly with 
about every conceivable crime ‘against labor, when you have an- 
; nounced that you were leading a crusade to re- 
organize the miners of America and then make 
peace with that same president on the basis of 
a division of jobs, you lose all claim to your 
own sélf respect or the respect of others. This 
is precisely what seems to have been done by 
Walker and others of the Illinois miners crowd 
in the terms they have made with John L. 
Lewis. It’s no good saying that they had to be 
“practical” and consider the effect of various 
court injunctions, etc. A union ceases to be a 
union and becomes a racket when it is as prac- 
tical as all that. The time to think about the 
price of a fight is before you start. I think 
some of the Illinois leaders may have saved 
their jobs and salaries but I doubt if they will 
have peace even in their own organization. I 
doubt if they can deliver the West Virginia min- 

















Norman Thomas 
ers, whom they had begun to organize, even to the tender mercies of 
Lewis like so many cattle or slaves sold down the river. The Walker 
who made this kind of agreement is not the Walker who once was 





an energetic outstanding Socialist. It was the older, tireder, very 
“practical” Walker, member of the Small Republican machine, ‘who 
supported that Frank Smith whose Senatorial election in Illinois 
Insull bought. At least I hope that the heroic struggle in West Vir- 
ginia for a real union will yet go on. The Illinois peace—if it is a 
peace—is likely to be the peace of death. 





THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
E success or failure of this progressive conference in Wash- 
ington will primarily be judged by what it does directly or indi- 
rectly to help build the Socialist Party or a new Farmer-Labor 
party on Socialist lines, of which the Socialist Party will be a part. 
This is true even though the conference has disclaimed any inten- 
tion to talk third party. It may work out a pretty good program 
for Congressional action. But no such program of Congressional 
action is enough, nor will it have adequate power behind it until 
there is a militant party in the field fighting for it. There is some- 
thing pathetic about the statement of so fine and brave a man as 
Senator Norris to the effect that to discuss a third party would be 
to arouse strong forces of opposition. Of course it will and so will 
his program as soon as it seems dangerous to the big interests. 
But a party is an effective means of fighting in a country that needs 
a unified program in cities, states and nation while a Congressional 
bloc with a hostile President, a hostile Supreme Court and no party 
behind it is as futile as would have been the guerilla warfare of 
the Indians in the World War. 
THE PROGRAM OF RASKOB AND SMITH 
HE Democratic Party whose failures in Congress in New York 
T State and in New York City are quite on a par with Repub- 
lican failures pulled the old trick at the Washington meeting of its 
National Committee. The Democrats covered their lack of program 
about anything worth while by pulling each other’s hair over the 
wet-dry issue. Did I say lack of program? John J. Raskob has a 
program. However sincere a wet he may be, one reason he talks 
wet so much is to mask his activities to make the Democratic Party 
as truly as the Republican Party the organization of big business. 
You didn't notice either,-did you, that his buddy, Al Smith, had 
anything radical to say on economic issues. His only recent con- 
tribution has been an attack on the direct primaries. 


‘ 





ROOSEVELT AND PROHIBITION 
EANWHILE consider the curious tactics 
M seeker after the Presidential nomination, Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt of New York. Up to August 1930 he dodged the prohibition 
issue. In August he came out as a moderate wet, favoring the re- 
peal of the eighteenth amendment but guarding against the return 
of the saloon, He took, in short, the same position as his Repub- 
lican rival, Mr. Tuttle. By October, in order to beat Tuttle, Roose- 
velt was shouting for the Democratic policy of straight repeal and 
denouncing Tuttle as a fake wet. By the end of February 1931 
Governor Roosevelt having been safely re-elected persuaded Tam- 
many to back him in making overtures to the politically dry South 
by holding that the National Committee had nothing to say about | 
..prohibition. As I write the newspapers report rumors of a deal 
' between him and the Republicans in the New York Senate to hold 
certain wet bills in committee. And while all this goes on, people 
are starving without any Democrat worrying half as much as he 
worries about the wet-dry issue. 

Once more I repeat that the prohibition issue in party politics is 
absolutely fatal to straight thinking and honest acting. The only 
chance we have of clearing up the mess is to refer some well thought 
out plan—say Mr. Henry Anderson's or another—to a referendum, 
with an agreement by all parties to give effect to the results of the 
referendum through constitutional convenions or otherwise. 


of that earnest 
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A SUBSERVIENT GOVERNOR 
9 16 Governor who plays such heavy politics witu a prouipition 
issue, the Governor who all through his first term was so sub- 
servient to Tammany, the Governor who scrapped the Moses bank- 
ing report to please the bankers, cannot possibly escape suspicion 
of politics in the investigations he orders or refuses to order. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt has a hard row to hoe. His alliance with Tam- 
many greatly weakens his strength in the country. Outside of New 
York State it helps him immensely to order an investigation of Dis- 
trict Attorney Crain. On the other hand, if he goes too far and 
completely breaks his alliance with Tammany, Curry and Walken 
may forget their personal feud with Al Smith and make some kind 
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N. Y. Workers Summoned to Demonstrate 
Against Unemployment in Union Square 
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Pinchot Men 
Line Up for 
Power Gang 


Socialists’ Insistence on 
Roll Call Puts Legisla- 
tors on Record 





(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

Ww wARRISBURG, Pa.—The reso- 
‘l iution introduced in the 
Pennsylvania general assembly by 
Socialist Representative Lilith Wil- 
son, calling upon President Hoover 
to sign the bill for government op- 
eration of Muscle Shoals, was de- 
feated in that body the day before 
the President’s veto with the full 


chot forces in the Pennsylvania 
House. Governor Pinchot, in spite 
of his willingness to profit im- 
mensely in a publicity. way from his 
spectacular attack on certain indi- 
vidual utility corporations and in- 
{dividual officials, has more and 
more clearly aligned himself of re- 
cent months against any measure 
of public ownership however nec- 
essary to protection of public in- 
terest. 

The vote on the Socialist resolu- 
tion on the ten year old Muscle 
Shoals issue put the millionaire 
political careerist in the Pennsyl- 


cooperation of the Governor Pin-.) 








Democratic Bankruptcy Revealed 


RASKOB PLEADS FOR BUSINESS WHILE WORKERS 
| ARE GIVEN PIOUS WISHES 





Giant Rally a 
To Be Held © 
March 21st — 


| 


















OT since i896 when middle class radicalism captured the Demo. 
N cratic Party has this organization been so disturbed. The 
meeting of the National Committee at Washington last week was 
of unusual significance. 

Since the end of the Civil War both parties have had Eastern 
and Western wings, the first representing capitalist enterprise and 
the second the aspirations of farmers. As capitalism moved west- 
ward it has carried with it Eastern conservatism. 

At one time farmer radicalism was located in Western Penn- 
sylvania and New York. Then it shifted to the Ohio Valley. Today 
it is West of the Mississippi River. 

The expansion of capitalist enterprise into the West pushed 
farmer radicalism farther westward. As capitalism expanded into 
the South it also pushed Southern farmer radicalism into the back- 
ground. Today farmer radicalism has its back to the Rocky Moun- 
tains with capitalism looting the farmers to enrich the upper ex- 
ploiting classes. 





- & t 

This is the present background of both parties, Chairman 
Raskob of the Democratic Nationa! Committee and Al Smith rep- 
resent the cgntrolling capitalist power in the party and Raskob’s 
speech admirably presented the views of this power. 

The chairman deplored any attacks on “‘business corporations” 
and any attempt “to induce labor to shackle or destroy capital] or 
to cause capital to fear labor” because it destroys that faith in each 
other which is ‘“‘so necessary to keep the machine in balance and 
running smoothly. 

That is, attacks on his class are deplorable and are likely to 
induce labor to act for itself instead of through the ‘‘machine” 
which is representative of his class. 

With this goes a program of industrial feudalism which ties the 
workers in servile dependence on Raskob’s class. He would have 
the party “study plans that will promote the development of old 











vania Mansion clearly on record. 
The resolution was defeated by a} 
vote of 184 to 20, the Pinchot | 
speaker and floor leader voting ' 
the full Pinchot support against | 
the resolution and the Socialists 
{supported only by the small knot 
of labor sympathetic Republicans / 
and part of the Democratic dele- | 
gation. The Socialist members as 
usual called for a roll call vote to 


put the vote on the record. Al- 
though entitled to it under the 
|rules, the House resounded ‘ith 


catcalls and groans when the re- 
quest was made. 

“And we have just started col- 
lecting these roll calls,” declared , 
Socialist Representative Hoopes! 
who made the motion for a roll 
call, 

This most recent development in 
the political case history of the 
once radical Bull Moose, Gifford 
Pinchot, places him definitely to 
the right of even the hazy and in- 
adequate program of the western 
progressives. The Governor stated 











|}before the Pennsylvania Senate | 
{Committee 


investigating utilities 
that he had never been an advo- 
cate of public ownership and had 
only striven to make regulation 
work during his political life of 
the last twenty-five years. Al- 
though this statement is patently 
false inasmuch as the present gov- 
ernor was never known to be of 
the same political mind for a peri- 
od of five years, let alone twenty- 
five, his statement and his indi- 
cation that he will not attend the | 
national meeting of progressive 
Republicans and Democrats to 
which he had been invited, show 
that the Pennsylvania millionaire 
finds even the mild and ineffective 
brand of reformism, known as 
Progressivism, too highly season- | 
ed for his fancy. 
Free Speech Issue Up 

The issue of permits for the use | 
of steps, porches, plazas and ad-| 
joining sidewalks of local public | 


buildings for meetings of all po- | 





} 
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begun again in the hosiery strike 
| following the granting of an in- 
junction to the Apex Mills against 
unlawful acts by pickets. 


age and unemployment insurance based upon cooperative effort 
between capital and labor.” 

This is a vague way of paying tribute to corporation ‘welfare 
plans” as a substitute for social legislation. He approves the five- 
day week and a Saturday holiday but the implication is that this 
also should come.as a blessing bestowed by our modern robber 
Werons. 


Chairman Raskob would “free business from unnecessary handi- 
cap” and vest the Federal Trade Commission with power to approve 
mergers so that business may “expand and occupy a stronger posi- 
tion in world commerce.” Not a word about the precarious situa- 
tion facing trade unions under the present anti-trust laws but a 
plea that his class have a free hand in the organization of their 
unions of capital so as to capture the trade of the world. 

A tribute to the Democratic members of Congress for their 
“wonderful work” in that body and recommending state liquor 
control complete the address of this feuda] industrial monarch, 

Senator Robinson of Arkansas spoke for the Western wing. 
His law firm is already tied to the big power interests and yet the 
farmer background of his state requires him to assail Raskob’s plea 
for a free hand for his class in finance and industry. 


Mary T. Norton, member of Congress, rises in indignation to 
remark: “I would some of you people who art in opposition to our 
distinguished chairman tell me what would have become of the 
Democratic Party in 1928 if he had not put himself and his money 
into this work.” 

There was a time when the “‘party of the peepul” recoiled at 
the suggestion of being financed by gentlemen with large bags of 
cash, Congresswoman Norton is happy that Raskob has millions upon 
which he can draw to finance the party. 

The “party of the peepul” will also arrange for the collectiou or 
$6,000,000 for its campaign fund next year. The job is to be turned 
over to a commercial firm, the John Price Jones Corporation of 
New York, to raise the funds. Publicity will be given to the work 
of raising cash through advertisements, motion pictures, the radio, 
speakers and literature. 

* 

And this is the Democratic Party in this period of economic 
ruin and widespread misery for millions of workers. A national 
committee functions between conventions. This body did not even 
consider the homeless and jobless masses, the hungry farmers of 
the countryside, the economic disaster that has swept the nation. 
It was only concerned with the politics of the next national election, 
hoping to step in if the Republicans step out, caring nothing about 
what happens to the hungry and the unemployed in the meantime. 

More and more is it apparent that the working people have 
made no intelligent use of their votes. With power in the hands 
of their enemies they are powerless to help themselves through leg- 
islative action while the only suggestion offered by Raskob is .a 
change in the Federal laws that will further enrich his class! 

Expanding westward since the end of the Civil War, capitalism 
has used the two parties as protective organizations to consolidate 
its rule and yet both can be smashed by iutelligent political organi- 
zation of the masses. These bankrupt parties depend upon working 
class votes. Without this support both will be compelled to unite. 

Socialist education was never more urgent than now. The job 
of party members is to put all their energy into the national drive 
for funds to equip the various divisions for educational and organi- 
zational work. 


+ + 


o “ 

It is possible that within the next few years there will be a big 
shift of opinion towards a Socialist program. American voters ‘are 
slow to change but in a period of the disintegration old politics and 
parties they have occasionally shifted swiftly to a new political 
alignment, The first few local organizations of the Republican Party 
in 1854 became the governing party at Washington six years later! 
Five years later the slave regime was extinct. 

The old alliance of capitalist-planter politics was destroyed. 
Today there is a two-party alliance that is concerned only with 
maintaining the existing order. To achieve this the stupor of the 
voting masses is necessary. Hoover and Raskob think alike. So 
do their party organizations. 

The old capitalistic politics is now a matter of drift in a sea 
of economic adversity. The opportunity for Socialists is unique. 
Devoted service this year may contribute to a revolution in Ameri- 
can politics. Let us work to accomplish this desirable aim. 


| 





Socialist Party Mobiliz- 
ing Fight for Relief— 
Hearing Set for Friday 













‘ 
i igre the leadership of the 
Socialist Party in New York 
City a program of action has been 
outlined to force city, state and 
federal governments to take some . 
constructive action for the relief 
of the unemployed. 

The opening gun in the cam- 
paign was a conference at Engi- 7 
neering Auditorium on Tuesday {| 
; evening, March 10 called by the 
| Emergency Conference on Uneme- 
| ployment and the National Unem- 
| Ployment League. More’ than 300 
| delegates frotit“trade unions and 
| Socialist Party branches applaud- 
|ed as Norman Thomas, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes and Rabbi Stephen 
Wise vigorously assailed Mayor 
Walker, Governor Roosevelt and 
President Hoover for completely 
ignoring the plight of the unem- 
ployed as demonstrated by theiz 
failure to press for large appro- 
| priations for direct relief and their 
| Shelving of all bills for unemploy> 
|}ment insurance. The conference 
endorsed a number of proposals 
for focusing public attention upon = / 

| the failure of the old parties te 
; act. 

The conference at Engineer- 
ing Auditorium also enthusiasti- 
cally approved an unemployment 
demonstration to bf held 
Union Square on Saturday.2% "Wiss 
noon, March 21, It has been set 
for this date to protest the con- 
templated adjournment of the ~ 
New York State Legislature on 
March 26, without placing on the 
statute books a comprehensive 
unemployment insurance law. 
All the delegates present prom- 
ised to do their utmost to fill 
the square. Readers of The New 
Leader are requested to cooper- 

ate in making this demonstra- 


tion a success, 









































100 Arrested 
In Single Day | 
In Phila Strike 


50 Girls ray Walkout Mensheviki Join in Re-| 


Repudiates 


stating Policy —Trial | 


of Carpet Workers, I 
Ss 


Against Wage Cut Protested — Indian | 


Stand Taken | 


Rendon. tie | 


HILA D ELPHIA—(FP)— 
Mass arrests of pickets has 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
URICH.—Opposition to any 
Z attempt to foment violent re- 
| volts against the Soviet govern- 
ment was again voiced as the pol- 
icy of the Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational at a meeting of its 


Judge 


| Socialist International 


Revolts Against Soviets 


OP are 


| be all the more energetic as it has 


| with regard to the ill-treatment 


Strikers at 
Wright Plant 
Holding Fast 


Organizing 





Party (Mensheviks) discovered in After Three Months’ 
- | 


the Soviet Union has been brought | age s 
to an end, and that the affair will | Strike, Workers Ask 


be referred to the Supreme Court | For Outside Aid 
of the Sovéet Union in a few days’ | aah 


time. | P - 
By Louis Stanley 


“This news reached the Execu-| 
TERSON, N. J.—After three 


tive of the L. S. I. during its meet: | 
months of independent fighting 


ing in Zurich, and it calls for a 
protest on its part, which must 
pliant of the Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation in this city are ap- 
pealing to organized labor and its 
friends for financial and moral 


received very grave information 


the six hundred strikers at the, 





A delegation was selected t 
| appear before the Board of Esti- 
| mate and Apportionment on Fri 
| day, March 13 at 11:30 a. m. te 
urge the appropriation of 25 mib 
| lion dollars for unemployment re 
lief by the city administration. 
Although private charity has com 
| pletely broken down in minimiz 
ing the hardship of the jobless,.the 
city has categorically refused te 
| appropriate funds for relief, They 
| have defended this inhumane con 
duct with the lame legal excuse. 
that Section 662 of the charter 
forbids the granting of outdoor 
relief. One of the highlights of the 
hearing will be the presentatior 
of a legal argument by Morris 
Hillquit, distinguished Socialist at- 
torney, to the effect that the City 
of New York posses ample power 
under Chapter 404 of the laws of 
1919 to establish an industrial ais 














SS FUTILITY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


of an alliance with him to ditch the Roosevelt Presidential boom in 
favor either of Smith or of some man Smith may name—say Owen 
D. Young. That is the political background of the New York in- 
vestigation, 


litical parties would be made man- 
datory under a bill introduced by | 
Hoopes. 


Finletter allowed ten pickets, two 
at each of five gates, over the bit- 
ter protest of the mill’s lawyer. 
The union reports one hundred 
arrested in one day. Picketing 
will continue despite judges, cops, 
injunctions and jails, strikers say. 

Seven mills have capitulated to 
the full fashioned hosiery workers’ 
union in the first two weeks of; 


|its strike in the Philadelphia open | 


Their managements have signed 
guaranteeing union 


Of course Crain’s conduct of his office should be investigated. I “While the constitutional guar- | shops. 
think the charges against him can fairly be sustained. I gave him | antees of free speech and free as- | 
leads on‘ the magistrates which he did not follow at all. On the |semblage abound,” Representative 


Hoopes remarked, ‘“‘they are guar- 
antees more honored in the breach 
than the observance and the pro- | 
nouncements of Civil Liberties ad- 
vocates and public officials in their 
favor are in greater part post mor- 
tems.” 


other hand, it is ridiculous to think that Crain is worse than his 
predecessor or than most other Democratic District attorneys. The 
logic of the City Club charges against Crain, as I have repeatedly 
pointed out, applies with at least equal force against Jimmie 
Walker who has run out on the unempioyment crisis in New York, 
transit unification, and the whole mess in which his government is. 
No wonder he prefers California. Never can we say too often that 





agreements 
| wages, union hours and conditions 
Like other union mills, 
|signed up agreed to submit all} 
disputes to Dr. Paul Abelson, im- 
| partial chairman of the industry 
|for arbitration. 
workers were thus returned to} 


the mills 





More than 1,000 


the enemy is the system, not merely the Tammany-McCooey racket The proposed bill will endow ; 7 aie } 
but the American capitalist system of which Tammany is one symp- |free speech and assemblage with their machines _ the Dragon. | 
tom. It is that which we have to fight. concrete privileges by enforcement | Deal, Girard, LaSalle, Paterson-| 
————-- legislation. Hoopes was himself | Mutual, Weber & Frederick and} 

arrested in Allentown, Pennsyl- | Fox Chase Knitting Mills. 


vania during the last political cam- 


T IS greatly to be hoped that the voters of Michigan will turn |paign for exercising his right of 





50 GIRLS JOIN CARPET 


{sent to the Council 


executive held here Feb. 21st and! 


22nd. The International set this 
forth also as the policy of the Rus- | 
sian Social-Democratic party in! 
the course of a letter of protest 
of Peoples’ | 
Commissars in Moscow, against | 
the trial of Russian Socialists for | 


inflicted upon the accused persons | 
{in the prison where they are de-|support to help hring the strug- 
tained. lgle of the workers to a victorious 

“The Executive of the L. S. ,|conclusion. The strikers are pi- 
is in constant relation with the | neering for generations of work- 


‘ ; . ers to come in an industry which 
Russian Social-Democratic Party,|. . ’ 

‘ ; is destine ile 

whose activity it follows with vig- stined to match automobile 


: : : manufacturing in importance. 
ilance. It knows that in the strug- | yropeovor, they are holding the line 


bureau, under the jurisdiction ao 
one or more commissioners, with 
power to furnish -ecessary shelter 
fuel, food and clothing to suck 
unemployed persons who have bees 
residents of the city for at leas 
one year and to their dependents 


and to raise the necessary fund 


alleged counter-revolutionary ac-| gle which it is carrying on against | >, other wage earners against 
tivity. |the Bolshevik dictatorship the wage cuts and speed up systems 
| Russian Social-Democratic Party| which employers mre endeavoring 


(“The trial to which the Socialist 
International referred has now 
been completed, the fourteen de- 
fendants found guilty on the basis 
of alleged confessions. They have 
been given terms ranging from five 
to fifteen years, but commutations 
are looked for. In the course of 
their testimony, the defendants at- 


}is resolutely hostile to any coun- | 
ter-revolutionary intervention in 
the U. S. S. R., that it is definitely 
opposed to any attempt at organ- 
izing revolts with a view to a 
j violent overthrow of the Soviet 


to introduce during the present de- 
pression. Relief funds may »e sent 
to the Emergency Committee for 
Strikers’ Relief, 112 East 19th 
Street, New York City, Norman 
Thomas, chairman. 


tempted to implicate Russian So- | regime, and that there is no in-| The Wright strike chiefly in- 
i Vac ~ a ; al ; ; . 
plas ages aleaed saeeeniion ; formed persons who could in good yolvyes machinists, who have re- 
of Socialists like Rafael Abramo- | faith deny that it has always act-/cently been unionized. A small 
vitch in organizing a revolt brought |ed in the most decided manner though strategic group is the 
immediate denials from Abramo- | within the L. S. I. in the sense of metal polishers, w y 
P > mee = a Se . 2 ” _ . baad oO ‘ 
vitch and Russian Socialist circles. this opinio ‘ b P € thai - pave been 
The defendants were denounced by ; ‘his opinion. members of their union for many 
the Socialist “Berlin Vorwaerts” as “Under these conditions, the | Years. There are also electricians 


carpenters, millwrights, sweepers 
and other classes of workers. All 
are striking for the same end and 
all are represented on the genera. 


unrepresentative of and unconnect- 
ed with the Russian Socialist move- 
ment). 


fact of bringing before the revolu- 
| tionary judges men whose whole 
previous conduct and whose re- 
peatedly affirmed opinions protest 


Text of Protest 


down the restoration of capital punishment in the referendum |free speech and James H. Maurer, STRIKERS The letter of protest was unani- adiinah the ceeemation of Unik strike committee. Although only 

} SE . : , ains sati rhic , 

election early next month. Capital punishment is not enforced in |S0cialist candidate for Governor Some fifty skilled girl carpet mously adopted by the Interna- a ate the obiect, canetitetes & the machinists and the metal pol- 
the states that have it, dislike of it tends to make juries slow to con- |®S Srrested in Pittsburgh for the| workers have just joined the) tonal with Rafael Abramovitch| - ious abuse of force. it Suers have locals of thei: own 
vict. the cold blooded infiicti f it by the stat ‘ mistake of assuming that his right strike in the Hardwick-Magee and other Russian Socialists voic- |” a eg = ae affiliated through their respective 
ict. coded infliction of it by the state and all the news- {to speak in a public place was | mill. ing approval. The trial was re-| forms part of the terrorist system | international unions with the 
paper accounts of the horrors of the death chamber have a sadistic {equal to that of the Republican| >is stubbornly fought labor | *etted to as part of “the campaign and the campaign of calumny | american Federation of Labor it 
is stubbornly fought labor carried on against the Russian So- j, g recognized principle of the | 


effect upon all concerned, including the rising generation, It is not 
the severity of punishment but the certainty and justice of it which 
deter men from crime. Georgia with capital punishment has the 
highest murder rate in the country. Wisconsin without it has the 
lowest rate. The reasons for this are not wholly a question of the 
presence or absence of the death penalty but at least it cannot be 
true that the death penalty is a sure deterrent in view of the facts 
which I have cited. 


FOR SALE 
OR Sale\-Cheap—The New Capitalism and the New Tammany, 


ten times present requirements was 
withdrawn, when Maurer, first So- | weavers have worked in this plant | 
cialist representative in the Penn-| Without coming into contact once| 
sylvania General Assembly, ap- | during all that time with the fe- 
peared and protested on behalf of | 
the Socialist Party and minority | 
groups in general. 


candidate. 

The provision of the new elec- 
tion code of Pennsylvania raising 
the requirement for official stand- 
ing of minority parties seven to 


it 





Peace advocates were accused of 





Bhdiy Battered but can be Fixed Up and Painted So As 


‘ Both 
T¢ Once 








(Continued on Page Four) 


| battle is even a liver issue now! 


against a drastic wage reduction. | 


male employes. 
broken down the most stubborn | the effect that the enquiry on the 
hab; 
wo 


carried on by the So-| 
viet. government againsi the Rus- 
sian Socialists. The letter which 


of calumny” 


han when the 700 weavers 


walked out in January in protest } 


| was forwarded to Russia under 


“The Vorwaerts publishes a tele- | 
This strike has|8'@™m from the Soviet Agency to} 


of these veteran textile |SUbject of the counter-revolution- 


rs who are now entirusiasti-| “TY fsanization of an alleged 
(Continued on Page Three}, bureau of the central committee 


wate 





of the Russian Social-Democratic | 
} such an abuse and to declare that | intensified exploitation of the em- 
j}by such actions Bolshevism 
jonly widening the unfortunate to ‘Septembcr, 1929 the so-called | 
| Split in the international working |Dwyer system 

(Continued om Pete Two) (Continued 


cial-Democratic Party and its re- 
presentatives, with the sole pur- 
pose of discrediting them in the 
eyes of the workers. 


strike that no settlement is to be | 


The sweepers as well as | 
and metal polishers 


crafts. 
the machinists 


| aii ; the signature of Emil Vander- a ord - 
For almost thirty-five years, | velde, president of the Interna-| _ I am instructed by the Execu-!are therefore, found marching on 
tional follows tive of the L. S. I. to raise the! the picket line. 
: |}most energetic protest against} The Cause: Speeding Up 


The strike is the culmination of 
iS| ployees at the Wright plant. Up) 


of compensatian | 
on Page Two 


Tammany officialdom were raised 
a@ year ago. 


made which does not cover all the| chief spokesm n for the delegmrs 
tion. Rabbi Wise and John Haynes 
Holmes will a lso speak. The abil 


for that purpose by means of tem 
porary loans. The complete ignor 
ing of that statute by the Mayor 
and his expensive Corporatios 
Counsel's office is indicative of 
Tammany’s indifference to the dis 
tress of one-third of the city’s 
population who have been hit by 
unemployment. Tammany does not 
want to spend this money because 
it will raise the tax rate on rea 
estate and thus incur the animos 
ity of the real estate interests whe 
undoubtedly will be out in ful 
force at the hearing to proteg 
against the expenditure of publis 
funds for relief. As between the 
interests of the Real Estate Boare 
and the army of the unemployed 
Tammany can always be expecte¢ 
to protect the former. That is mot 
always the case when it comes te 
their own pockets. Their hear 
did not bleed for real estate whe 
-he salaries of almost the entire 


l‘orman Thomas will be tia 








































| will be an additional proff of 
| essential anti-social and : 


ity of this delegation is a guar 

antee that the Board of Estimate ™ 
will not be able to dodge the issua @ 
Their refusal to appropriate funds 
necessary for unemployment os 














































character of Tammany & 


4s 









Victims 
‘ Reaction 


is 
ti Fund” Needs 
for Socialists in 


Lands 


Leader Correspondent) 

‘The The reactionary wave 

is passing over Europe 

ing the labor movement 

forms to an ever increas- 

fee. Fascism in Italy has 

destroyed the freedom of 

of assembly and of elec- 

ut also the foundations of 

trade union movement. It 

ome the model for the re- 

"y forces in the other coun- 

, and the fight is being every- 

Peete in an equal meas- 

Vagsinst the political and in- 

al achievements of the La- 
ment. 

nd, not only were the 

élections falsified and the 

tion members of Parliament 

mitted to unexampled martyr- 

iom in Brest Litovsk and other 

r ison ns, but the attempt is being 

ade systematically to undermine 

institutions of the Labor 

mt. The press is suffering 

. vindictive censorship, al] 

sly elected representatives 

p workers in the sickness in- 

funds have been replaced 

and no institution is 


% via the Socialist Par- 
‘still prohibited; in Lithuania 
phibition has, it is true, been 
d by a legal decision, but 
of Socialists and trade 
} representatives are still in 
In Italy, deportees are 
ishing on the islands, and at 
ia moment a trial Of 24-accused 
is at hand,.which. in all] 
is details is a mockery of civil- 
@ legal proceedings. In Spain, 
; the thousands who were 
ywn into prison as a result of 
last attempt at liberation, are 
leaders of the Socialist and 
union movement, Comrades 
Los Rios and Caballero. 
_ International Aid Given 
And in addition to: the victims 
@ictatorship and Fascism we 
fe to bear in mind the Socialists 
} Soviet Russia, who, because 
ey have other views than the 
mt rulers on the road of de- 
pment towards Socialism, have 
from the dictatorship of 
m the heaviest sufferings 
on and banishment. 
bor and Socialist Inter- 
fal fourided an {nfernational 
ane to help the Labor movement 
countries without democracy in 
and named it the “Matteotti 
” after the great martyr of 
letarian fight for freedom. 
’ Siieaxnce of the decisions of 
Stockholm Congress of the In- 
ona] Federation of Trade 
“Unions in 1930 the Matteotti Fund 
on a broader basis in 
that it might better meet the 
Increasing demands. The 
otti Fund Committee, which 
oo composed of representa- 
‘tives bf the Labor and Socialist In- 
t nation and the International 
Federation of Trade Unions decid- 
at its inaugural meeting to ad- 
an urgent Appeal to All 
re Organizatibns**to give 
ir most effective support to the 
otti Fund. 
“During the five years of its ex- 
we have succeeded in col- 
300,000 Swiss francs,” this 
says. “But this is little 
red with what must be done 
prisoners and the persecut- 
‘and still less compared with 
is needed in the fight to re- 
democracy and’repel the ad- 
Wances of Fascism. We therefore 
“make an urgent request to the la- 
“tbe organizations to examine in all 
what they can do for 
“the Mateotti Fund. We are aware 


OE 


aera: 


the situation in most coun- 

- is unusually difficult. The 
| Working class must defend itself 
reaction in all its forms, 
lection campaigns and trade 


“union struggles that are full of| 


acrifice. In consequence of the 
)world crisis and the catastrophic 
“unemployment the financial situa- 
| tion is more oppressive than ever 
fm the face of all these diffi- 

in every individual country 

must nevertheless appeal for | 
‘Bolidarity with Those Who Are | 
paeet Oppressed, and for assistance 
the Labor movement in the| 

es without democracy. In 
countries the Labor organiza- 

have already made consider- 
gacrifices for the Matteotti 

We are therefore addressing 

i appeal particularly to those or- 
tions which up to the pres- 

have only made a moderate 
‘contribution or no contribution at 
"all to the Matteotti Fund, but we 


“ 


Walso ask all the others to con- 


whether the time has not 


for a further sacrifice. 
“We have the satisfaction that, 
in the last few months, we 
been able to fulfil our duty 
‘towards the Labor movement in| 
Dl. particularly through the| 
Weadiness of the trade unions to| 
Wmake sacrifices. It is necessary | 
't0 continue this, for our comrades | 
in Poland, and all the others in the | 
‘countries of dictatorship, wil! need | 
‘the help of the workers of the 
countries for a long time to 
Our appeal is as earnest 
urgent. We are confident 

will not be in vain.” 

appeal is signed by Fried- 
ler, Secretary of the L. S. 


yan ' Trade Union Federation, ° -— 


Strikers at Wright 
Plant ut Holding Fast 


Socialist Women Hold 

Rally in Brooklyn 
The Women’s Section opened its 
drive for organizing the women’ of 
Brooklyn with a large and enthu- 
siastic meeting at the home of 
Mrs. Bessie Cohen, 1369 56th St., 
Tuesday afternoon. Stimulating 
addresses were given by Rachael 
Panken and Esther Friedman and 
a delightful tea was served by 
Mrs. Cohen who made an excellent 
chairman as well as hostess, There 
was a great deal of discussion and 
a half dozen women immediately 
joined the party. 


Dewey Raps 
Progressives 


On Parley Eve 


Liberal Leader Finds 
Old Party Legislators 
Ineffective on Unem- 

- ployment . 


ASHINGTON—(FP)—Prof. 

Dewey, president of the 
People’s Lobby, indicts the Sen- 
ate and House progressives for 
their failure to conduct the fiili- 
buster necessary to force a spe- 
cial session of the new Congress, 
in a statement issued as a prelim- 
inary to his taking part in the 
conference called for Mar, 11-12 
by Senators Norris, LaFollette, 
Cutting, Wheeler and Costigan. 
His frank criticism of the pro- 
gressives who were members of 
the 1st Congress is indicative of 
the tone that may be anticipated 
of discussion when the conference 
begins to formulate a program of 
legislative action. One group de- 
mands that efforts to compel 
President Hoover to call the new 
Congress to Washington to deal 
with the nationwide misery of the 
unemployed be seriously made. 

“Nearly every income in the 
United States under $5,000, except 
the income of government em- 
ployes, is in jeopardy,” Dewey 
said. Hardly a farmer knows 
from one year to another whether 
the return from his: crops will pay 
hig rent or interest ‘on the mort- 
gage on his farm, taxes and ex- 
penses of production. . . . Less 
than one-tenth of the wage-earn- 
ers of the nation, not in govern- 
ment employ, have any assurance 
of permanency of tenure. The 
nearly 3,600,000 small business 
men on their own, small trades- 
men, etc., exist by sufferance, 
pending threatened absorption. by 
larger concerns or mergers. The 
rights of these producers of 
wealth should be the first respon- 
sibility and concern of govern- 
ment. 

Suggests Kindergarten 

“While the present depression 
has been acute for a year, it has 
been impending for, three years. 
In spite of this fact, the progress- 
ives of both branches of Congress 
have in every session of Congress, 
by voting appropriation bills apart 
from needed legislation, lost the 
opportunity to get even fair con- 
sideration for the measures of 
general welfare they were as- 
sumed to sponsor. They have been 
urged at the beginning of every 
session to make the passage of ap- 
propriation bills contingent upon 
at least a record vote upon the 
measures they were elected to 
put through. 

“An aggressive fight by the pro- 
gressives in the Senate mn the past 
session would have insured the en- 
actment of legislation to meet the 
unemployment crisis, and other 
constructive measures- sponsored 
by these progressives in the non- 
partisan elections of 1922 and 
1924. After appropriation bills 
are voted to pay interest to the 
rich on government bonds issued 
because the govérnment refused 
to tax wealth to pay for wars and 
their aftermath, and to get ready 
for more wars, and to maintain 
an army of spies, and only a pit- 
}tance for education and health— 
|all hope of getting legislation for 
the common people is gone. 

“The progressives have repeat- 
edly as in the past session played 
| into the hands of the reactionists 
and exploiters who control the 
present administration, and voted 
| the government the wherewithal 
ito continue its protection of 
| wealth, and its punishment of in- 
| voluntary poverty. Do progres- 
| sives need a kindergarten course 
| in the | development of popular] piving the strikers’ kitchen with 
| rights? many commodities. Professional | 
| people have shown their sympathy | 
z= to Discuss Crime for the workers. The Rev. Dr. 

In Symposium on Radio| D@vid Stuart Hamilton of St. 


Continned from Fi from Page One 
was in effect. After cagineers had 
made time studies of the various 
operations a standard time for 
each operation was adopted. Work- 
ers were paid by the hour and 
were expected to meet the mini- 
mum requirements, If they did 
better, they were paid a bonus. 
At first this system was fairly 
satisfactory since the extra pay 
was a great temptation to the em- 
ployees to speed up. Little by lit- 
tle, however, the company began 
to cut the basic hourly rates. Par- 
ticularly was this true when new 
men were employed. They were 
told not to mind a low wage per 
hour since the bonus would more 
than make up for the apparent 
loss in the weekly pay envelope. 
During the summer of 1929 due in 
part to the business depression 
which was creeping up, wo:kers 
were laid off from time to time. 
Late in September, not long before 
the stock market crash pricked 
the prosperity bubble, the Dwyer 
system was abolished and the men 
were placed on a straight hourly 
basis. Now the tendency which 
had already manifested itself of 
depressing wages became more ac- 
centuated. Men who had been 
working on a comparatively low 
hourly rate with the expectation 
of compensating for this by their 
bonus were now expected to keep 
up the speed they had shown 
themselves capable of minus the 
reward of a bonus. More lay-offs 
were instituted. Wage rates were 
reduced. Foremen were instructed 
to speed up the men and prevent 
any loss of time on the job. The 
production of each worker was 
carefully thecked up. Each man 
was responsible for 60 units per 
hour or 570 in a nine and one half 
hour day. If he accomplished this 
feat, he received a blue mark next 
to his name on a big chart dis- 
played in his department; if he 
did not, he would be given a red 
mark. Those who had ‘the largest 
number of red marks found them- 
selves without work as the number 
of discharges increased. During 
this period the life of a worker in 
the Wright plant was intolerable— 
speeding, speeding, speeding to 
keep his job from his fellow-work- 
ers. By the fall of 1930 the num- 
ber of employees had declined from 





and 2,000 in recent years to some 


the most highly skilled men, the 
fastest, those who had survived 
the weeding out process. Never- 
theless, they were impoverished. 
Working only part-time and at low 
wages, they were living from hand 
to mouth. The company, there- 
fore, took advantage of their help- 
lessness to announce at noon on 
October 31 a wage cut of ten per- 
cent to take effect the following 
day. The workers protested and 
petitioned Guy W. Vaughn, presi- 
dent of the company, for an op- 





This request was: refused but a 
committee selected by the foremen 
did interview Vaughn and was told 
that declining prices had made the 
wage cut necessary. The workers 
had no choice but to accept the 
reduction. 
The Group Incentive Plan 

As if this were not enough, the 
Officials now began to talk about 
a new efficiency device known as 
the group incentive system. The 
company representatives were 
rather vague in their explanations 
of the proposed change but what 
they intended to achieve was clear 
enough. Each group of men on 
an operation would be held respon- 
sible for maintainig a group stan- 
dard for the operation. The rapid 
or careful individual would be 
penalized for the actions of the 
slow or careless members of his 
group. Spoiled work would be 
paid for by the group, whereas 
previously spoilage was no con- 
cern of the worker. In addition 
overtime rates would be abolished. 
The men’s reaction to this pro- 
posal was vigorous opposition. 





wages diminished further, they 
saw themselves harried by the 
speeding up, they saw enmities | 
springing up among comrades. | 
They refused to accept the group | 
incentive system. On December | 





departments followed. Soon the | 
whole plant had walked out—585 
rebellious workers. 





deal of sympathy among the in- 
habitants of Paterson. The work- | 
ers of the city with their tradition | 
of many great labor struggles have 
helped as best they could. Various | 
businessmen have assisted by sup- | 





| A symposium on crime and the 
criminal will be broadcast over} 
|} WOR Sunday afternoon, March 
15, at 3 p. m. under the auspices 
of the Iota Theta Legal Frater- 
nity. The speakers will be Judge 
Algernon I. Nova of the Kings 
| County Court. Charles Solomon, of 
| the New York bar, former social- 
jist assemblyman, and James G. 
| Wallace, assistant district attor- 
ney. The subject of the sympo- 
|} sium will be: “What Shail We Do 
About Crime and the Criminal?” 


There has been a citizens’ meeting 
of protest against the conduct of 
the company. Vice Chancellor 
Bigelow refused to issue an all- 
embracing injunction against the 
workers that the corporation had 
requested but instead granted a 


strikers to carry on mass picket- 
ing. The police, however, have 
been vicious, and this, of course, 


the picketing. 
The Employers’ Line-Up 





Roosbroeck, Belgian Labor Party; 
Walter Schevenels, Secretary of 
the I. F. T. U.; Leon Jouhaux, 
French General Confederation of 
Labor; Martin. Meister, _S 


ous interests. 





They saw their already meager | 
| August 


a peak of 4,000 in the best days ri 


600 or 700. These workers were | > 


portunity to meet him as a group. |p 





1. 


time in money raising. activities, 


maintain their Socialist papers, to 
4, 
would gladly give at other times. 


time. 


5. The Socialist Party is in 





Why I Am Contributing to the © 
Socialism Forward Drive 


By Elisabeth Gilman 
As a member Xe a family, of a church, or of a political 
party, I feel in honor bound to do my share towards its support. 
I am an enthusiastic believer in Socialism as the only prac- 
tical way of bringing justice to all workers of hand and brain. If it 
is do its work in this country, the Socialist Party of America must 
be adequately supported so that its organizers need not waste their 


tirely to the most important work in hand. 

3. Every State must have its State Socialist Party and the 
Forward Drive is organized so that 50% of all money raised goes to 
the state organizations. This will enable state organizations to 


Socialist speakers to their communities. 
In this time of depression and unemployment, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for many of our comrades to contribute what they 


fering from unemployment, comes the call to give doubly at this 
especially towards State and Federal bills in behalf of the aged and 


of the unemployed. .1t is imperative to have funds to carry on pub- 
licity for these supremely necessary pieces of legislation. .. .. .... 


but may devote themselves en- 


orghnize campaigns and to bring 


To those of us who are not suf- 


this crucial period working most 


Socialists = 
Camden Gird 
For Big Battle 


Rally This Saturday to 
Open Campaign for 
Centrol of City 


New Le: 
SAMDEN, No J.~-The Socialists 
open their City Commissioner 
campaign this Saturday, March 
14th, at the Y. M. H. A. Hall. 
August Claessens is to be the 
principal speaker, addressing the 
meeting on City Rule by Social- 








ists, he will also speak on unem- 
ployment. Herman Niessner, So- 
cialist nominee for Governor in 
New Jersey, is another speaker. 
This meeting is to serve two pur- 
poses; to secure necessary signers 








Small, Large Contributions 
Swell Socia oe Party Drive 


Speed in Remitting|& 
Will Facilitate | w 


Funds 
Activity, Headquar- 


ters Appeals 
incase — Contributions 
ceived during the fourth week 


of the Sovialism Forward Drive 
averaged much larger than in the 


New Leader Correspondent) 


earlier weeks, but the number of| vu 


them fell off a little. Drive head- 

quarters urges everyone who has 

received an appeal and who in- 

tends to contribute to send in his 

check or pledge at once, in order 

to save unnecessary postage and 

overhead in follow-up letters, This 

will enable a larger proportion of 

the fund raised ta.be .used in ac- 

tual work of the party. 
Contriutions received include the 

following: 

Mrs. M. C. Brooks 

Mr. A. Marciniak 

Rev. F. E. Jewell. 

I. Ward Mulford 


Alfred Baker Lewis 
Jacob Wernstein 


- Bet ‘tenhe vuser™ 
. B. Blackburn 
Anna N. Davis 
Alfred W. Chapman ... 
Edna H.Clayberger .... 


re-| = 





Edward Frischknecht . x 
Joseph Erdelyi eco 0.00 | 
D. D. Hinton ee 10. 00 
M. P. Hyde . 5,00 
Karl A. Zeitner 5.00 
10,00 
= +4 


. 100. 00 
5, 


A. Marciniak 
Joseph Ozana 
Margaret Gage 
J. Jame ° 


Allen. Hackett’ 
Philip Lettier 
Samrel Shinsberg 
Mary 8. ay ooo 
Cc. E. Lin 


E. M. Webber 
Merritt Crawford 
oO. 


T.00 
7 00 


[=] 


Zeitlin | 


Wesley Eastman 
W. B. McNinch 
John .C. Bennet 
Edith M. Williams 
Robert T. Pierce 
Cc. C. Schmitt .. 
R. E. Blount 

A. D. Atkinson 





| 


| 





| 


11 President Vaughn announced | gircraft in the world. 
the new procedure would be intro- | jing company has been entailing | 
duced in the cylinder department. | huge expenses in reorganizing its 
The men there struck. The other |varjous units for the sake of fu- 


The strikers have won a great | 


Francis McClannaham 


” “ ‘ 
BNO BORAGE RAT oodee 


Sooceonseosoose5o: 
sssssssssssssss 


Elias Wolarsky 
Anthony Zeleznick 
Gustaf Pursi 

Joe Leber 

Louis Zeolin 

Rose Friedman . 
Carrie Axelrod ...e+. 
Blanche Rubinberg ..- 
Will Ragent .. 

Leo Perry. 

Saul Reaven 


A. Y. Ki va 

Agnes 

A. Lucko 

E. M. Mckay . 

Henry Tuemmer .. 

Dan E. Schneider . 

A. M. Billings 

N. J. Aman 

M. Berkman 

Joe Eismar, 

L. Friedman .. 

L. Lazarowsik .. 
Zz 


1.00 | 
1,00 | 
1.00 | 
1.00 
1.00 | 
2.00 | 


1.0 
1.00 | 
» 3.00 


c rl " Deedr 
Muriel Beckman’ 
Joe Sho 0 
EE 


Sylvia Epstein 





|to intercede. The Wright Aero- | 
|nautical Corporation is a subsidi- 
ary of the Curtiss- Wright Gorpo- 
jration, the largest producers of 
The_hold- 


|ture efficiency. While the Wright 
Corporation has _ been making | 
money, the holding company has | 9 
not. Cutting wages in the Pater- | 


0 | M. 





Charles R. 

Joseph Manlet 

Joseph Jauch 

Beck Lomkin 

Women’s International League for 


5.00 
10.00 
5.00 
20.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
RAN 


eres 


a 
. Mandelkow © 
. H. Abramson . 
Joe Maciofowski 
Jewish Branch 8S. P. 
Martin Scheding . 
Allen Pg 
Philip H 


Bert E. 

Anna “eM. 

Abraham waterehy 
Bob Garwin 

David H. Jenkins ... 
Harry E. Schrieber ... 
Edna Hasting 
Central Branch .. 
Talbert White .... 
Helen Hurwitz 
Sara Wexler 

Helen Hecht 

W. R. Wohl .... 
Fania Sankin oe 
Morris Hochen ... 
Cc. H. Cammans . 
Saul Sultan 

Dr. M. J. Konikow 
E. H. Funke 
Algernon Lee 
George s Hamilton 


Gay 
Mrs. M. C. Brooks 
Elliott Zeitlin 
W. J. Martin 
Ella P. Tilly . 
Frank H. White 
Lloyd E. Pofter 
Louis P. Miller 
Thomas Nicholson .. 
Ethel Betty Linton .... 
William H. Trognitz 
Mrs B. Barnes .... 
William D. John 
Barnet Diamond 
MP. and Mrs. 


n Hopki 
Julius Lichtenfeid ee 
Sarah Volovick .. 
Daniel J. Gage .... 
A. Springstuh] .. 
E. Beatrice Stearns 
G. A. Morris ... 
John Kueline 


H. C. Oppenheimer 
Helen S. W, Athey 
Will Schaeffer 
Alice L. 0 Sabie 
Uv. hng 

E 
E. M. Heaton . 
S. C. Faunce 
B. H. Parkinson 
Herbert Malcolm 
P,. 


Mrs. Emma Dubinsky 
Frank Kingdon 
Stening 


| Almeda Lee 
Nelson H. Cruikshank 
|}L. 8S. Anderson .... 
Silberstein 
- Niven 
mith 


W. L. Miller 

|F. A. Henson . 
Mary S. McDowell 
J. W. Reinmuth .... 


°| Socialist International 


(Continued from Page On 
class, when the vital interest of the 
|latter is to form a front in all 
countries against the forces of re- 
action which threaten it.” 
Plan Vienna Congress 
The Executive then discussed in 
detail the preparations for the In- 
ternational Socialist Congress, 
which will open in Vienna on the 
25th of July. The agenda for the 
Congress was settled as follows: 
1—The Fight for Disarmament 
and against the Dangers of War; 
2—The General Situation of the 
Socialist Movement and the Fight 


json plant is in part to pay for the | or the Working Class for Democ- 


| 


Paul’s Church has stirred up sen- | 
ltiment on behalf of the strikers. | 
lis said, 


|improvements now being made in| 
the properties of the Curtiss- 
|Wright Corporation elsewhere. 
|Furthermore, the Curtiss-Wright |, 
|Company is owned by Hayden, 
Stone & Company and other bank- | 
ling interests who are especially | 
hostile to organized labor. On 
top of this it is rather certain | 
that the Manufacturers’ Associa- | 
tion is assisting in the conduct of | 
the strike. This organization, it | 
instituted a ten per cent 


|}wage cut at the Edison plant in 
| Orange, New Jersey, despite Edi- 


} ment 
temporary order that permits the | ; 


has nullified the effectiveness of | 
jis a kitchen which takes care of 


; the pickets while they are on duty. 
The company has refused to dea) |It is now necessary to branch out 
with the strikers, although concil-|and provide for families in need. 


iation has been attempted by vari- | Money 

The War Depart-| Emergency Committee for Strik- 

ment whose orders account .for ers’ Relief, 112 East 19th Street, 

more than ninety per cent of the | New York City, of which Norman 

———- company’s Depeeene “snes Geguese Thomas is chairman, =... 
| 


son’s pledge to Hoover to main- | 
tain the status quo, and then pro- 

to the Wright establish- 
as the next in order. The 
strike is, therefore, more than a 
local affair. 

The great need is moral support 
At present there 


ceeded 


and financial aid. 


should be rushed to the 





racy; 38—The World Economic 
Crisis and Unemployment; 4—Re- | 
port of wend International Women’s 


tivity of the Executive and the 
Secretariat of the L. S. I. and or- 


ganization questions of the L. S. I. | 


have already 


rapporteurs 


been elected: de Brouckere (Bel- | 


gium) for Point 1 of the agenda, 
and Otto Bauer (Austria) for 
Point 2. 
Action On India 
The Executive unanimously | 
| passed the following resolution on 


lthe results of the Round Table |j 


Conference, and decided to send 
the resolution to the Congress 
President, Sapru, and to Mahatma 
Gandhi: 


“The Executive recalls the re-|- 


peated resolutions of the Con- 
gresses of the L. S. I. which have 
again and again demanded full 
self-government for India, and 
expresses the hope that the pres- 
ent negotiations arising out of the 
Round Table Conference in Lon- 
don will have a siiccessful issue. 
“The Executive is, howe 


i... wery alarmed at the possi 


to the petitions, and secondly to 
open the most aggressive cam- 
paign sponsored by the South Jer- 
sey Socialists since the War. 

The five Socialist candidates 
are: Mrs. Olive G. Sherlock, Fred 
Hartmeyer, Frank Jeffries, 
Samuel Josephson and Emil 
Schott. This is the first time the 
Socialists have entered a full tick- 
et since the commissioner form 
of government was installed in 
Camden. Josephson will probably 
be ‘the mayoralty selection when 
the Socialists get in power. 

Socialist sentiment in Scuth 
Jersey is growing at a surpris- 
ingly good rate. It is expected 
that a new branch will be opened 
in the vicinity of Camden in the 
next month. The Campaign Com- 


00| mittee has started weekly meet- 
oo | ings during the campaign at 718 


South 5th street. The Sunday Af- 
ternoon Forums instituted this 
winter are proving to be a decided 
asset. These. meetings are also 
held on South Fifth street. 
Though the Socialist platform 
has not been made public as yet, 


0). 
it can be said that it is one of 


the most progressive ever given 


+ the voters of this city. 


There is no doubt that it will be 


0 
00} @ decided shock to the present 


office-holders; the Democrats and 


00 
Independent have little to offer 


but criticism. From all that can 


Hy be gathered these groups are de- 


pending upon a mud slinging cam- 


00 paign to bring them into office, 


giving little attention to a con- | 
structive program, 
City Is Restive | 

With a normal vote of 1,000, | 
with five or six tickets in the field, | 
and the renewed interest in oa 
cialism that manifests itself on 
every side, there is every reason | 
for the Socialistsin~ Camden to | 
be confident of victory in this elec- | 
tion. And confident they are, they | 
seem to be imbued with a new | 
spirit, the scent of victory set | 
them to work with a fervor that | 
most certainly will bring results | 
that surprise the smug Republi- | 
cans who are hoping the Socialists | 
will pull a good vote and thereby 
take votes away from the other 
parties. They do not take into ac- 
count the dissatisfaction that is | 
playing havoc within their own | 
ranks. | 
During this campaign the city is 








. going to get a thorough education 


in Socialism, with literature dis- | 
tribution and a series of street | 
meetings every night in different | 
sections of the municipality. The | 
Philadelphia. Socialists have prom- | 


will send a group of Py ped 
Reading, too, has tendered the ser- 
vices they can give, and we are| 
|all familiar with the inspiring re- | 
} 


0} sults they have attained. 


The unemployment situation in| 
this city is even worse than in| 
most cities of its size. The indus- | 
tries are not organized, in fact | 
they do not keep any group of em- | 
ployees on long enough to give| 
the workers an opportunity to or- | 
ganize. Anyone familiar with the | 
depressing conditions in Camden | 
would not wonder at the disgust | 
with which the voters of the city | 
look upon the two major parties. | 





| 
that the new Constitution of In- | 
dia may deny the franchise to the | 
working class and peasant masses. 
In a spirit of solidarity with the | 
working class and peasants of In-| 
dia, it expresses the opinion that | 
the new Constitution of Self-Gov- | 
erning India will inspire the work- } 
ing classes in other countries with 
hope and enthusiasm only in so 
far as it is founded upon the ac- 
tive co-operation and ead of | 








Poisonous food wastes held too | 
gestive system cause bad breath. 
body of these wastes promptly. 


Ex- 


than vile, violent cathartics. 


Important Note! There’s nothing else like Ex-Lax. Its 
scientific laxative ingredient is, made more effective 
through chocolating by the exclusive Ex-Lax process. Ask 
for Ex-Lax by name and refuse imitations. 


Keep “regular” with 


in 
Better for 


the di- 
rids the 
you- 


X-LAX 


The Chocolated Laxative 








Debates—Forums—Lectures: 











RENAISSANCE CASINO 


DANCING 9:20 


I. D. DANCE TONIGHT 
SATURDAY, MARCH 14th, 1961 


144 WEST 138TH STREET, HARLEM 
re ON ANDRADE’S ORCHESTRA 


Tickets at deans for Industrial Democracy, 118 


ALgonquin 41-5865; at Rand Book Store, 7 Pet 15th St. 


TICKETS: $1.50 in aqvetee—0000 at the door 








DEBATE 








“Is the Program of the Fish Committee Practical?” 


by oy EVENING, MAR. 
er Union, Eighth St. Yes Bs aiian Avenue 


HAMILTON 


Auspices: 
eas my filled at 124 Eldridge om 


Yes” 


FISH, JR., Says “ 


NORMAN THOMAS Says. “Ne” 
Lower East Side Community Council 
DRydock 4—9402, 
» $1.00, $1. 50, $2.00 


Rand Book Store, PRICES, 50c, 


26th at 8:15 o’clock 











THE COMMUNITY FORUM 


Now Meeting at TEMPLE BETH-EL, Fifth Avenue and 76th Street 


M.—MR. CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
“The Errors and Terrors of Radio” 


8 P. 


1t A. M.—JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
“Is The Universe Friendly?” 


ADMISSION FREE 





ALL WELCOME 

















RAND 


of Social Science 


7: E. 15th ST. 


SCHOOL 


AL, 4-3004 





A. J. 


“DOES AMERICA NEED A NEW 
POLITICAL PARTY” 
Saturday March 14, 2 
WM. P. MONTAGUE 
“THE LAW OF 


RETURNS 
Monday, Mar. 16, 


JOHN 


“THE PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECT 
PROJECTIVE 
ILLUSTRATION” 

March 19, 8::30 p.™® 


New Courses 
“History of American 
Socialism’’ 


OF 


Thursday, 


WILLIAM M. 


Tuesdays, 7 


“Political 


America’ 

JAMES 

Tuesdays, 

“Problems of Union 
Policy” 


JOHN C. 


Wednesdays, 
“The State as an 


Economic Factor” has 
Thursday evening, Mar. 19th 


DONALD J: 


Wednesdays, 
“Contemporary Eu- 
ropean Literature” 


PETER 


Wednesdays. 
“History of American 
Radical Movements” 


JAMES ONEAL 
Saturdays, 2:30 


Write for the 


MUSTE 


p.m., Adm. 25c 


DR. EVERETT 
INCREASING 
IN ETHICS” 

8::30 p.m., Adm. 50¢ 


VASSOS 


of Au 


MR. CECIL 


Tuesday eveni 


FEIGENBAUM 
7 p.m. 
Parties in 
ONEAL at 8:30 
8:30 ‘p.m. 
Melville: 
KENNEDY 


7 p.m. 


HENDERSON 


8:30 p.m. PROF. E. G. 


Saturday even 
M. JACK 
8:30 p.m. 





. 
Sunday evening, 
Dramatic Presentation By 


“The Life of Man”: 
. a 


Monday evening, Mar. 
DR. HOUSTON PETERSON 
Moby Dick 

Wednesday evening, Mar. 18th 
MR. CLIFTON P. FADIMAN 


New Instruments: 
Wol 


Is Everything 
. . 


DR. V. J. 
M. Heidegger 


THE PEOPLE'S 
INSTITUTE 


At Cooper Union 
Eighth Street and Astor Place 
at 8 o’clock 
Friday evening, Mar. 18th 


DEAN. MARTIN 


Humanism, Skepticism and the Dogma 
it; 


thority 


Mar. 15th 


B, RUSKAY 
Leonid Andreyev 


ng, Mar, 1ith 


PROF. RICHARD McKEON 
The Quadrivium 


At 
Muhlenberg Library 
209 W. 23rd Street 


o’clock 
16th 


Aiken, Faulkner, 
fe 


SPAULDING 
Determ ined? 
ing, Mar. 21st 


McGILL 





aeeiaiamateemaame 











LABOR 


p.m. 
prlag” Booklet 
4th St. and 








ised all possibte cooperation and |= 





THE GROUP 


A Clearing House of Opinion 7: 
Meets at Auditorium—150 W. 
.. TUESDAY, MAR. 


Arthur Ga 


will speak on: 


“Making People Moral 


by 


This Sunday Aft. ( 


B. Z. Goldberg 


will speak on: 


“The Lost Art of Loving” 


(Weekly notices 


“United States 


85th St. Stanley A. 


8: 30 P.M.—FREDERICK J. 


TEMPLE 


Second Ave. 


SUNDAY, MAR. 15TH 
. BE 


LIBBY 
And Work Peace”, 


740 P. a ey RECITAL by 





17, at 8:30 P.M. 





rfield Hays 





Law” 


1591 Boston Road 


Mar. 15) at 4:30 p.m. “are 
Spiritual A 


9 P.M.—Sam A. 
MUSIC 





The Bronx Free Fellowship 


Azure Masonic Temple 


Near East 172 ees 


SUNDAY EVENING, R. 15, 1 
8 P.M.—REV. LEON ROSSER LAND a 
We Facing a 


ew 
wakening?” 


DeWitt on Readings 
4 Comments on American Poetry. 


ADMISSION FREE 





mailed on request) 








Freethinkers 


Guild Hall, 113 


Sunday, March 


MAJOR JOSEPH WHELESS 
“What I Saw in the Holy 
dmission 

Questions and Discussion 


of America 
West 5ith Street 
15th, 3:30 P. M. 


Pythian Temple—13. 
Sundays 8:00 P. M. 


Land.” John T. Kewish v 
m. Ass'n for Adv. 


Free A 
307 E. 14th St.. 








March 15th: DEBA 
“Is Determinism 
Has Man A Free Will?” 


INGERSOLL FORUM 


5 West 70th Street 
— 25e 
A Delusion? 


s.Samuel Sklaroff 


Atheist Tracts and Catalogue Free 


of Atheism, 
New York, N. 


Ine, 
¥. 














the Indian masses.’ 





UNION HEALTH CENTER 


MEDICAL 
131 E, 
Tel. Stu 
New 


LABOR’S HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
DEPARTMENT 
lith Street 
yvesant 7063 
York City 


222 Fourth 
Tel. 
Open daily, 10 A. 


DENTAL DEPARTMENT 


Avenue 


Algonquin 4188 


M. to 7 P. M. 











Fred Spitz, Inc. 


| Florist 

Now at 

$1 SECOND AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 

| Telephone Dry Dock 8880-881 
| Not connected with any 
other store in New York 














TIME SERVICE CO. 


SAMUEL BERNARD 


Watches Clocks Expert Repairing 
516 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. | 








Eyes curetuie examined and  aiheees 
scientifically fitted—Moderate Prices 
Office open 9 a. m § 


OPTOMETRIST 
1690 Lexington 
ag 1 


8’ St.—Formerly M. Singer 








you can buy for 


. p- 
S — QPTICIANS 
cor 106th St 1499 Third Ave. 
Bet. 84 & 85 Sts. 
(1st floor) 
New York City 
Dpen Eves., 8 p.m. 


Ave., 





SUN 
Special 





DAYS 
Ladies’ 


When your 
doctor sends 


or stocking, go there and see what 


your money. 


Then go to P. WOLF & CO.,Inc 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 


70 Avenue A 
Bet. 4 & 5 Sts 


New York City 
Open Eves., 9 p.m. 


CLOSED 
Attendant 














SPECIAL NOTICE 
.Workmen’s Furniture Fire 


Insurance Society, Inc. 

Members Please Take Notice 
The assesment for 1930 is ten 
cents for each hundred dollars in- 
surance dué from all members 

since the first day of January. 
It is advisable not to wait for 
the assessment notice but to make 
your payment now in order to 
read the rush = April and May, 





DR. A. D. 
DENTAL 
Formerly 1736 


1831Douglass St. 
Dickens 


Phone: 


ANDERSON 


SURGEON 


Pitkin now at | 220 Bast 42nd St., News 


Bronx. Take 
Pelham y ex 
Station. 


2613—Brooklyp 





Ss. HERZOG Patent Atterney, 


Bidg., Suite 1903 


Evenings and Sundays, 1436 Glover 
a gh Ave. Sw 


Zerega Ave. 


——— 
—————— 











DR. L. 


DENTIST 
1 Union Square, Cor. 14th St. 


Reom 503. - 10 





SADOFF 


oe tae 





Ae fo FB, 





OPTOMETRIST 


MAX WO 


& CPTIC 














And Lewis 
[End Warfare 


John L. and Fishwick 
Exchange Recognition 
of Jurisdictions 





HICAGO.— (FP) — Another 
step toward ending the ef- 
fort of the Fishwick-Walker group 
among the coal miners to set up a 
new international union has been 
taken with the withdrawal by 
Harry Fishwick, president, Dis- 
trict 12 “organized” United Mine 
Workers of America, and John H. 
Walker, president-elect, of all 
pending contempt proceedings 
John L. Lewis, president of the 
old U. N. M. A. 

At the same time Fishwick and 
Walker issue a statement asking 
Lewis to join in a “move to end 
all warfare.” They have signed a 


which recognizes Lewis as head 
of the international union and 
Fishwick and Walker as head of 
the Illinois district of that union. 

“To continue the fight would 
mean the destruction of the United 
Mine Workers of America,” they 
said in their plea for peace. 

Alex Howatt, president of the 
“reorganized” international, is un- 
derstood not to join them in will- 
ingness to go back in the Lewis 
organization. 





100 Strikers Arrested 
In Philadelphia Strike 


(Continued from Page One) 
cally welcoming female employes 
to their ranks. 

A-number of strikebreakers are 
employed in the mill but hardly 
more than two dozen competent 
weavers have been secured and 
none of the girls have been re- 

| placed. The weavers are digging 
in and fighting harder as each | 
week goes by. Arrests of peers | 
and police interference continue 
but the line is just as regularly | 
manned after arrests as before. | 
Every few nights there is a2 mass 
rpicket demonstration. 

Miss Josephine Kaczor, of the | 
Women’s Trade Union League, has 

assisted with the organization of| 
the girl workers. Under her) 
leadership, singing is conducted | 
at the meetings and the presence | 
of girls on the picket line attracts 
new attention to the situation. 


STROUDSBURG, Pa.— (FP)— 
An application for a writ of hab- 
eas Corpus has been filed on behalf 
of the four scabs who shot Alber- | 
ta BaBchman, 21, girl striker, to | 
death here. 





court decree issued at Dixon, IIl.,!’ 


Pittsburgh Police 
Start Persecution of 
‘Unemployed’ Vendors 


PITTSBURGH. — Beaten in the 
courts in their attempt to suppress 
the “Unemployed,” magazine pub- 
lished by the League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, and sold in Pitts- 
burgh by the Socialist Party, po- 
lice have resorfed to terroristic 
methods. Blanchard Wright, ar- 
rested some weeks ago for selling 
the magazine, was again lodged in 
jail, held for a night and after be- 
ing threatened with bodily violence 
and worse by a drunken police ser- 
geant, was released 

The Socialist Party in Pittsburgh 
has sought an injunction against 
this plain attempt to suppress the 
magazine by legal police persecu- 
tion and will send out vendors of 
the magazine in large numbers to 
challenge the police tyranny. 








Central Trades Body 
Will Poll Unions 
On Unemployment 


Yor Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York 
and Vicinity has taken another 
step towards settling the question 
of unemployment insurance by 
voting to send a communication 
to each of the affiliated unions 
asking for its official stand on un- 
employment insurance. The ques- 
tion came up on motion by Abra- 
ham Lefkowitz, delegate of the 
Teachers Union, after vice-presi- 
dent Munholland, chairman of the 
Committee on Unemployment In- 
surance had reported that there 
had not been enough responses 
from the organizations up to this 
time. 

Herman Woskow, of Printing 
Pressmen’s Union No. 51, who had 
suggested a letter of this kind or 
a referendum pote at the previous 
meeting, supported lLefkowitz’s 
proposal. He pointed out that the 
procedure suggested at the last 
meeting of mentioning the matter 
in the “Chronicle,” the official 
journal, had been insufficient. He 
called attention to the fact that 
his local had approved the prin- 
ciple of unemployment insurance 
by a unanimous vote. He also 
read from the proceedings of the 
last convention of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor at Buffalo to 





| prove that that body had endorsed 


unemployment insurance, although 
President Ryan at the last meet- 
ing of the Central Trades had de- 
nied this to be a fact. Delegate 
Woskow thought that the Execu- 
tive Board of the State Federation 
should have taken some action on 
carrying out the wishes of the 
convention at Albany. 

President Ryan believed that it 
would be better to wait until the 
American Federation of Labor had 
taken some action. Secretary 
Quinn and Delegate Peabody of 
the Machinists believed that the 
matter was obtaining enough pub- 





Hoover Veto 


Called Blow 
At Jobless 


Killing of Wagner Bill 
Stirs Resentment 
Against President 


” BETRAYAL of labor” and 

“playing politics with the 
misery of the unemployed” were 
terms used to describe Hoover's 
veto of the Wagner unemployment 
exchange bill, after proponents of 
legislation for the unemployed had 
recovered from their first surprise 
at the president’s hypocrisy. 

Senator Wagner denied Hoov- 

er’s statement that had the bill 
become law there would have been 
a gap between the abolition of the 
department of labor’s present fed- 
eral employment service, and the 
institution of the new federal and 
state employment service. 
Frances Perkins, industrial com- 
missioner of New York State, had 
expected that Hoover would sign 
the bill. She denounced his veto 
roundly, and criticized especially 
his statement that 1,300,000 per- 
sons had been supplied with jobs 
through the federal employment 
service. Those jobs were almost 
all supplied through the state serv- 
ice at state expense, said Miss 
Perkins. The state services re- 
ported their results to the federal 
bureau, which was given credit by 
Hoover for the work perofrmed by 
the states. In New York, for ex- 
ample, federal aid was confined to 
supplying a little stationery and 
the franking privilege, plus three 
clerks whose salaries totalled $5,- 
280 a year, Miss Perkins pointed 
out. The state service, on the 
other hand, cost the state $180,000 
a year, and last year connected 
people with 86,015 jobs. 
President Hoover’s veto message 
is either outrageously false and 
misleading or it implies a con- 
| demnation of himself and his ad- 
}ministration for inactivity and 
gross neglect of the public wel- 
fare, said a statement issued by 
the Conference for Progressive La- 
|bor Action through its chairman 
A. J. Muste. “In this very veto 
message,” added the statement, 
“Mr. Hoover again admits that im- 
provement in the employment ex- 
change service is needed, for he 
says he is asking Secretary of La- 
bor Doak to cooperate with the 
various interested organizations to 
draft a plan for presentation at 
the next session of Congress ‘which 
will avoid the difficulties present- 
ed by this bill.’ 

“Mr. Hoover admits, in other 
words, that he permitted the Sen- 
ate and the House to walk into 
the trap of passing a bill which 
he cannot sign without giving ‘a | 
serious blow to labor during this | 
crisis.’ If this is not playing pol- 
itics with the misery of the unem- | 











12:00—Jamaica 


10:15—Fireside Melodies 


11:15—Studio Musicale H 
11:30—Ida Schwartz, Songs at Piano 
11:45—Ed DuKoff’s Varieties 


12:00—Bryant High School Stamp Club 
12:15—Grace Gilder Clarke, 
12:30—Uncle Arthur & Nieces 


























SUNDAY, MAR. 15, 1931 
:00—Triangle Serenaders 
11:30—Friedopfers Home Beautiful 
5—B. & Collegians 


3:00—Equity Broadcasters 
3:20—Prof. William H. Bridge, 


~ 





“What Price Protection” 
3:45—Western Quartette ” 
4:00—Rev. E. B. Chaffee, “Social Gospel” | 
4:15—Equity Musicale | 
4:45—Jewish Program | 

TUESDAY, MARCH 17 | 
9:00—Studebaker Program 
Henry 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


2:00—Charictte Brenwasser, Soprano 
2:15—Gertrude Ross, Sunshine Society 
2:30—International Moments 
3:00—Happy Duo 

3:30—Sidney Sanders “Movie Parade” 
3:45—The Romancer 

8:00—-Brose Lithographers 
8:15—Equity Musical 

8:30—Louis Adamic “A Bohunk Looks at 


America’ 
8:45—Equitv Broadcasters 
9:15—Milton Fisk and Playboys 
9:45—James Audubon, Tenor 
10:00—Jamaica Review sie 
10:15—Kindler and Bielemeier, “Variety 
10:30—Chesterfield Melody Boys 
11:00—John Lane’s Rainbow Club 
Orchestra 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH i8 
| 
| 
} 


Musical 





8:30—Musical Episodes. 
9:00—Studebaker Program 
9:15—Suzanne 
9:45—Kollner’s Review 


1:00—Dixie Brand, Composer 
1:15—Hovey—Mason Trio 
1:30—Elizabeth Husted, Contralto 7 
1:45—Ida Palmer, Women’s Peace Union 
2:00—Theodore Whitman, Violinist 
2:15—Mrs. Fashion Gossip, 
Tea Time Topics | 
2:30-—Melody Lady 
4:00—Rev. F. Curtis Williams _ : | 
‘The Place of Understanding in 
Social Reconstruction’’ 
4:15—Victor Austin, Tenor - 
4:30—Marie Van Gelder “Opera Stories 
4:45—Fritzie Ward, Soprano 
5:00—Mr. and Mrs. Chatterbox 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19 
8:00—Morning Melodies 
8:30—Musical Episodes 
9:00—Studebsker Program 
9:15—Bruce Henry } 
9:45—Koliner’s Review 
3:00—Variety Boys 
3:15—Intelligent Women's Guide | 
3:30—International Musical Moments | 
3:45—Morton J. Breslau “Arts and the 
Masters”’ 
4:00—Dan Roth, Baritone 
4:15—Cousin Betty ‘“‘World’s Best Stories” 
4:30—Martha Grosso, Soprano 
4:45—Lucille Marsh, ‘“‘The Dance” j 
5:00—Scholl Hour of Music 
8:00—Brose Lithographers 
8:15—Equity Musicale 
8:30—William Karlin “Current Topics” 
8:45—Equity Broadcasters 
9:15—League for Independent Political~ | 





Action 
9:30—Silvertone Orchestra | 
10:00—Tommy Murphy, Tenor 
10:15—Herman Mohrman and Ben Fried- | 

man “Pep Boys” 
10:30—George Kraus and Green Imps 
11:00—Jamaica Royalists 

FRIDAY, MARCH 20 

8:30—Musical Episodes 
9:00—Studebaker Program 
9:15—Suzanne 
9:45—Kollner’s Review | 
10:00—Julie, -Dream Interpretations 


| 
| 
} 
| 


10:45—Popular Melodies | 
11:00—Road to Beauty | 


4:00—Equity Broadcasters 
5:00—Laura Welsh, Songs 
5:30—Happiness Markets 
§:45—-Suzanne 
SATURDAY, MARCH 21 
8:00—Morning Melodies | 
8:30—Musical Episodes 
9:00—Studebaker Program 
9:15—Bruce Henry 
0:45—Kolliner’s Review 


Soprano 


1:30—Suzanne 
1:45—Kligman’s Serenaders 
2:00—Graham-Springer 
2:15—Kitty Creed, Irish Songs 
2:30—Sandy Morrison, Bits 0’ 
2:45—Ann Buhr, Soprano 
3:00—Young P. 8S. ague 
3:15—Harmony Boys 
3:30—Bob and Ethel, Melodies 
4:00—Pat Napolitano, Ballads 
4:15—Hovey Duo | 
4:30—Allan Broms, “Are the Continents | 
Adrift?” | 
4:45—Mary Mervish, Songs 
5:00—Julie, Dreams of Children 


Scotch | 


5:15—Uncle Kris—Children’s Hour 
6:00—Pitt School of Music 
:30—Studio Program 


a 














LET THIS COUPON |: tw 10. s+ 


7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
h T : R T Y OU Contest. I agree to abide by the rules as stated. 








| CONTEST EDITOR. 
Enclosed pl find NEW subscriptions, 
Name 


Address 








Mail It TO-DAY With | 
Your First Subscriptions | 


------------] 






NEW LEADER CIRCULATION CONTEST 
Is Open To EVERYBODY 


(Excepting Paid Employees of The New Leader) 


Win One of These Wonderful Prizes 


Ist Prize—Trip to VIENNA or the Cash Equivalent 


NEVER to be forgotten trip—Leaving New York July 8th on the S. S. Majestic—the 
world’s largest ship—Seeing London, Antwerp, Brussells, Berlin, Prague, Paris and 
























Red Vienna, and the Socialist International Congress—A month of interesting sightseeing 
with all expenses paid from the moment you board ship in New York until you return. 


2nd Prize—Tamiment Vacation or the Cash Equivalent 


O MORE delightful summer vacation place exists than the Rand School’s Camp Tami- 
ment, in the mountains of Eastern Pennsylvania—2,000 feet above the sea level. Here 
you find every comfort—good food—land and water sports, and the most delightful com- 
panions. You can include the L. I. D. conference if desired. Prize includes all expenses 


—return fare being limited to a distance not over 1,000 miles from New York. 


3rd Prize—L. I. D. Conference or the Cash Equivalent* 


ae 
J 


4 has SUMMER Conference of the League for Industrial Democracy is held at Camp Tam- 


iment in June—four days, each filled with interesting discussions by eminent speak- 






















































2 200 St ck Wi licity now. Delegate Betty Haw- |ployed and their families, what is | 6:58 —sedeline pect. ie Songs 
rikers Win ley of the Waiters and Waitresses |it?” %: poronel Jitielse—queens Like = : . s ° * * ° 
s r PI s) © ¢ > 4 « > 3gene £ « « 
10-Week Struggle ee4 the action of the State | John B. Andrews, secretary - map —zneatre Players one | ers and a fine program of recreation and special entertainment. Take part in these inter- & 
si |Executive Board of which she is a|the American Assn, for Labor esting events in this most interesti setti Sti ate v i i 7 

| HAZLETON, | Pa. — PP) — The | member in enibiinians eek thaws lhaabiaten, eek wean Adamie on WEVD | “ g ‘ s a most interesting setting. Stimulate your mind and improve your 
f0-week ‘ |sel Sullivan for the State Federa-|references to “the present well- aap sical being. All expenses paid including fare within a thousand mile radi 
‘Co, carried on by the United Tex- | tion had considered one of the bills |developed Federal Employment} Louis Adamic, whose ‘study of | id S P I 6 om 
jaile Workers of America at Hazle- | introduced at Albany unconstitu- | Service,” which statement he said |/#bor struggles during the “Molly | 
ton = ee according to ; tonal and the other too inclusive. |had undoubtedly surprised officials, Maquire” period is just off the| 
Alex Smith,,international officer of| Del2gates Prechtl of the Brew- |of the service itself. Andrews | Viking Press, under the title| » 
the union. > Kaye of the Press Assistants’ | pointed out that Col. Arthur | “Dynamite,” will speak over | Ath Prize—Sineclair Library Personally Autographed 

After wage cuts and stretchout | Union No. 23, and Romoff of Typo- | Woods, Hoover’s loud-speaker in| WEVD, Tuesday, March 17th at 
beyond endurance, 2,200 unorgan- | graphical Union No. 6 supported | matters concerning unemploy- | 8:30. Mr. Adamic has chosen - 
ized workers walked out of the|the Lefkowitz proposition. The |ment, had urged his. chief to sign | “The Bohunk Looks at America” | O SOCIALIST LIBRARY is complete without the world famous works of this brilliant 
mills ten weeks ago and asked / motion carried. {the Wagner bill. for his subject. | - oe : ° . ‘ 39 6ogsl 9° <6 9 
for ‘theorganization of a union. | Socialist author. Included in this collection are “Boston,” “Oil,” “The Jungle,” “The 
Hoth silk and cotton textiles are | sie . 99 & a) ‘i; * 2 se a 
Tr rbeotebad: apenas Brass Check,” “100 Per Cent,” “Jir>mie Higgins,”’ “King Coal,” ““The Goose Step,” “The 

the Young Peoples’ Socialist Address: 3 


Goslings,” “‘Profits of Religion,’ “Roman Holiday.” 


Now the workers are back with | It aims to eoseant, 

J i+] ; |] in concise form, the doings 

union recognition, the wage scale || o¢ progressive Youth. It in- 
as of Oct. 1, 130, no discrimina- | vites fentribations of news 
5 P } ews. 

tion, and shop committees. | srs 


League. FREE YOUTH 
7 East 15th St. 


New York City 


FREE@ YOUTH 


play a series of debates and to publish | and the Kayser Silk Mil | 
a paper. A general membership| lies have been arranged rl bo gta 
meeting was held Saturday, Marcn| Circle Seven Seniors had one of the | 
7, at the Labor Institute. Louis! finest rallies held for a long time. | 
z a the able secretary of} This Saturday evening the entire dis- 
e illy Juniors. | trict is holding a special membership | 
BOSTON, MASS. | Meeting, to be followed by a package 
Boston Yipsels at their regular} party. The meeting and affair will | 
Friday night meetings have been fav-| be held at 167 Tompkins avenue 
ored with a fine series of speakers | March 14, The membership drive of 
j 


during February. | 300 new members by June 1 has been 
And to All Who Qualify—Norman Thomas’ New Book - 


The last dance drew many people! started wi enrollment 95 
who had not been in ontnet with | — mn Te a 
the Yipsels. | Boro Park 

“ _—_— Way Out—A Program for Democracy,” by Norman Thomas, will be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Co, within a month. It will be the first substantial con. 
Thomas has been at work on the book for 








| 


|| oth Prize—Library of Socialist Classics 





Strike Threat Unionizes | 


3 Shops un Paterson Reports to the national office show 
PATERSON, N. J.—(FP)— greater coooperation between the Y. 
Threats of strike have caused/ P. S. L. and ‘he Party than ever in 


three New Jersey mills—Univer- | the history of the movement. This 

: | is evident in New York, Chicago, 
sal No, 1 at Paterson, Universal! milwaukee and Los Angeles. The 
No. 2 at Weehawken, and the} Yipsels were active in putting over 
Boonton Mill at Boonton—to| the successful tours of August Claes- 


sign agreements with the Ameri- | SS, Frank Crosswaith and Norman 


. " “ | Thomas. 
can Federation of Full-Fashioned| 5.04. of pictures depicting the hor-| 
Hosiery Workers, says Carl Hol-| rors of war have been received from 
derman, vice-president of the fed- | the paternetones — = jr 

j be in the hands of every lover 0 
eration and business manager of | Send orders for “NO MORE 


ace. 
oe” York and New Jersey | WAR” to the National Office, 628 Wal- 
district. 


National Notes 
OUR CHOICE of twenty-five volumes to be selected from a list furnished by the Rand 


Book Store. 
fill in the books you need to make your present coi'ection more complete. 


Here is an opportunity to either start a library of Socialist Classics or 


LOS ANGELES A senior organization has been or- 

Treasurer Will Goldberg sends his, 8anized in Boro Park. It will meet | 
membership reports and promises to| every Sunday, 8 p. m., at the Boro 
follow up with some large orders for| Park Labor Lyceum, 14th avenue and, 
nut street, Peading, Pa. They are! stamps, leaflets and other material. 42nd street, Brooklyn. Sunday, March 

Discontent of the workers over | only 35 _" ees iil . CHICAGO, ILL. — there will be held an open forum 
an employe stock-purchase scheme} National Secretary Switkes spoke; Chicago is not far behind other nemployment: Its Causes and 
is believed to have contributed t,|2t.® Youth Rally of the Williams-| sections in reporting splendid progress, | Remedies.” This will be followed on 
“the result. 





burg District of the New York Yip-| Ben and Gor Larke send werd that | Sunday, March 22, by a talk by Com tribution to Socialist literature in many years. 
sels on Saturday, Feb, 28. Comrade) at least a half-dozen new circles can | Tage Haskell on “Why I Am a So- several years and it is certain to be a best seller 


Switkes met some cf the active work-| be expected within the next few, cialist.” On the Sunday following the | An autographed copy will go to all con- 








7 é 7 ers and went over some organization] months from the City of Rackets. circle will debate the question of im- = s 
McGill “Parliament” matters with them. He was fortu- petbined | migration. - testants who score 50 or more points. 
—— nate in meeting two active Clevelan 4 — Circle Two Juniors 
Turns to Socialism Yipsels, comrades Parker and Weehs-| New York City Next Sunday, at 5 p. m., at the 
‘De ler, who are in New York seeing the Carnival and Dance | Brownsville Labor Lyceum, David Ro- 
movement at work. The New York League will hold; senzweig will discuss “The Life and 


(By 2 New Leader Correspondent) 
MONTREAL, Canada.—The sec- 
ond Mock Parliament met in the 
= McGill Union section of McGill 
University here last week and a 
victory was scored for a Socialist ; 
resolution. The group in control | 
for the present is a coalition of | 
Labor and Farmer groups of which 
David Lewis of the Montreal La- 
4 or Party is the leader. 
The motion up for consideration 


its annual spring carnival and dance; Work of Karl Marx.” 
on Saturday, March 28, at the Debs} 
| Auditorium, 7 East 15th street. Tickets | 
in advance 75 cents, at the door $1. | 


RULES GOVERNING THE CONTEST 


The contest score will be reckoned in points. The contestant having the greatest number of 
points will secure the first prize—next highest, second prize—next the third, then fourth and fifth. 
All contestants making 50 points will be rewarded with a copy of Norman Thomas’ new book. A 
minimum of 2,000 points will be needed to qualify for the first prize. Each six months’ subscription to 
The New Leader will count 5 points—each yearly subscription, 10 points. Send in names and ad- 
dresses printed clearly. Write only on one side of the paper and do not forget to sign your name and 
address to each list you send in. Send in your lists once a week addressed to Contest Editor, The 
New Leader, 7 East 15th St., New York. Accompany lists with check or money order. Scores will 
appear in The New Leader weekly. 


READING, PA. 

At the meeting March 3, the mem- 
bers had a very interesting discus- 
sion on “Capital Punishment.” They! 
came to the conclusion that it is Hike to Dunwoodie 
barbarous and that it would be abol- A general hike will be held this 
ished by a more enlightened society—| Sunday, March 15. All Yipsels and 
Socialism. | friends are to meet at the last stop 

CLEVELAND, O. | of the Woodlawn-Jerome avenue sub- 
..On Friday, Feb. 27, National Chair-| way line at 10 a. m. and then proceed 
man Talbert ‘White presented the| to Dunwoodie. Circles are requested 
charter and installed the new circle| to bring circle banners. Circle Ine Seniors, Kings 
te be known as Circle Two. Rose Symposium on Russia Sunday, March 8, the group had a | 
Fa nm | Sumrada is secretary. The educational committee has ar- | Jo!" meeting with Circle Two Seniors | 
was, Be it resolved, that this | RACINE, WIS. | Tanged a series of symposiums on| Theodore Shapiro spoke on “Ma- | 
House is of the opinion that the} The circle helped the party branch| Russia, England and Germany, The| °2/Mery and Social Development.” Un- , 
solution of our problems can be in staging a successful theatre party.| first will be on Russia, Saturday, | til further notice Circle One Seniors | 
found only by public control of the | poeta Bh, — rn and practice | yy 21, at 4 p. m. Murray Barron } a hg at the Brownsvill~ Labor | 
natural resources, the means of | mot ton e enced. A gang | an us Tyler, editor of Free Youth, y 4 ext week the members will | 
" s | of Milwaukeeans headed by county) Will lead the discussion. Every Yipse}| ©"84ge in a round table discussion | 


_ Circle Two Seniors 
An interesting program has been 
| arranged for tomorrow evening at the 
Brownsville Labor Lyceum. The Sun- 
day following there will be a debate 
between Jack Altman and Irving Os- ° 
trowsky. The proposal of Sir Oswald! 
Mosley for a semi-dictatorship in 
Great Britain is the’ subject of dis- | 
cussion. 
' 














Remember, you should collect $1.00 for a six months’ subscription and $2.00 for a yearly sub- 
All subscriptions must be NEW and start not later than June 8, 1931. In case of a tie all 
All entries must be postmarked before midnight of June 1, 


scription. 
contestants will receive the same prizes. 


production and of distribution and/| organizer Bill Quick, Jr., walked in| is urged to attend. Irving Smith, edu-| 0" “Unemployment.” Due to the fact 
credit.” The resolution was ap-| 0D the party. Gilona) ahetee, Wal Gena a that a hike will be held this Sunday, | 1931. Any mailed after that will not be counted. : 


the group will meet 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Symposiums will be held at the Rand : 
Tegular time. 


The south side circle acted as host} School of Social Science, 7 East 15th 
to a New England Yipsel, Charles| Street. room 508. Circle Three Juniors, Kings 
Madson, who is hitch-hiking to study} _ Williamsburg District Council A very successful meeting was held | 
first hand the deplorable economic} . The four months activity plan de-| SUmday, March 8, at Comrade Axel- 
of economics at McGill. He is| conditions. Pe Milwaukee county | —— by = — has taken root. | = eon Several people joined. The | 
D , committee has decided to make a| Elghteen hundred copies of “Free; ©dlicational program consisted of a} 
ae hanee we ae ge | drive for Free Youth subs and wel-| Youth” have been distributed. The| discussion on “Modern Society.” Ber- | 

r-Barmer Coalition had! come competition from any section | following places were covered: East-| 24rd Kligfeld, educational director, | 
faced “a hostile House when ele-|of the country. They also plan an/| ¢rn District High School, Boys Eve-| Jed the discussion with a sketch of 
vated to power but the House was | 4mbitious spring program of activities.| ning High School, Brooklyn College,| the political system under which we | 
won for the resolution in the de-| . PHILADELPHIA, PA. Long Island University,.and the fol-| live. The next meeting will be held! 
pve The Junior Yipsels nave four cir-| lowing factories: Sunshine Biscuit! at the Brownsville Labor Lyceum at 
A . : Baker: Tobaceo Company 


proved by a large majority. soumtay at the | " * fe . . . 
Sits he aise educational éirec- Che ceunt will be certified by Henry Halpern Co., Certified Public Accountants. 
tor of the Young Peoples Socialist | 


League of Montreal and a student 
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Fumble With | Unemployment. 


acicomeaemnee < 


y Louis Stanley 
all the ballyhoo 
the accomplishments 
ents in handling 
mployment situation the 
its by and large have 


realization of the helpless- 
of government in cop- 
g with such an inherent de- 
et of the capitalist system as 
nomic depression and job- 
and 
An energetic whistling to 
‘keep up courage and coax 
; good times. 
is revealed by an analysis 
messages of the outgoing 
-imcoming governors to the 
: e State legislatures that 
into sessions atthe begin- 
of this year. 





to Public Works Relief 

shalt be saved by public 

is being replaced by salva- 
‘thru faith. 

governor Theodore Chris- 

om of Minnesota frankly de- 


. 
. 


“The administration has not been 

essed by the doctrine that the 

should make lavish expendi- 

for public construction in or- 

to improve economic conditions. 

the first place the amount of 

wlation business would get 

m ‘an ed construction pro- 

ir “aap be too slight to be felt 

8 of a very limited circle. In 

second place, periods of activity 

__ inevitably followed by lean 

in which labor engaged in 

ion would not only go un- 

pyed, but would find its ac- 

es reduced by higher taxes, 

lected in increased rents and a 

her cost of living. 

‘Accordingly I instructed the 

finneso Employment Commis- 

h, which I recently created, that 

must do more than recommend 

Salve of increased governmen- 

spending. It must seek to find 

way to cure the disease of the 

onomic body, of- at the 

oes ‘of employment*to the tempo 

of the modern machine and by 

g to the attention of the 
ment Washington 

ty of doing all within its 

to make rural life so re- 





as to stop the present flow 
farm people into the industrial 


centers. . 
; EReyernor ‘Albert C. Ritchie of | 
Maryland points out in his mes- | 
- Sage that 
“all authorized State construction 
‘work is now either finished or un- 
“der way-” The implication is that | 
this is all the State can do in the 
m¢~crisis. He points to the 
act that “the State Roads Com- 
mission, solely as a means of re- 
Wieving unemployment, is doing | 
@bout $2,000,000 worth of work | 
whieh ordinarily could have been | 
flayed until the Spring season.’ 


4 Le must then admit that this re- 
re nrovides for only eight hundred 
Sala many = are “unemployed 
: ro Pe 


> Maryland : “Besides 
pies of this Hind there is ilttle 
"that the State Government can do 
Cirectly which would have a very 
nreciable effect.” i 
Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania waxes enthusiastic 
“gbout the relief measures that 


“tia been taken by State and 





Rolph Preaches Faith, Winant Grows Mystical as State Executives Struggle 


With Inescapable Facts of Industrial Breakdown 








County agencies to relieve distress 
but he must admit that 
“Wide experience during the 
present depression with public con- 
struction programs has shown both 
their value and their limitation. 
In times of depression, public works 
alone cannot meet the need. On 
the other hand, no single means of 
insuring work in substantial quan- 
tities has yet been devised that is 
equal to public works.” 


How Finance Construction? 

Various governors dampen en- 
thusiasm for relief appropriations 
by calling attention to the weak 
financial condition of their State 
treasuries. Governor George W. 
P. Hunt of Arizona warns: 


“The purchasing power of the 
consumers in our State was drasti- 
cally curtailed. Trade and com- 
merce suffered as a result- Under 
these depressing circumstances the 
burden of taxation falls with un- 
usual weight upon the rate pavers. 

“There is pressing need, in order 
to lighten this burden of taxation, 
that every bill or measure which 
comes before the Legislature carry- 
ing an appropriation of public 
funds should be carefully examined 

as to its necessity and timeliness.” 

“Governor Harvey Parnell 


drought and riot-ridden Arkansas 
grows eloquent: 


“This is no time to try out fan- 
tastic schemes nor visionary pan- 
aceas for all our ills. It is no time 
to increase in any material degree 
the tax burdens on our people. It 
is no time to venture into large 
new enterprises involving increases 
in the State’s debt.” 

Governor O. Max Gardner of 

North Carolina preaches: 

“A State is governed by the same 
general economic laws that an in- 
dividual is governed by. And we 
ourselves must not forget that just 
as the average North Carolina home 
has gone on a basis of rigid econ- 
omy and self-denial, so too must 
the State through its chosen. rep- 
resentatives interpret the will and 
reflect the composite economies 
that now control its fiscal affairs, 
as the family budget is fixed and 
reduced around the legislative fire- 
side of the homes of North Caro- 
lina.” 

Governor W. J. Holloway of 


Oklahoma tells the State legisla- 


ture as he leaves office that there, 
| i ican workers 

State income | demoralizing to Amer 

Law tase aaa las though what we have at pres- 


last year due to a decline in the 
proceeds from the gross produc- 
| tion tax on oil. The general econ- 





of | 








|mic depression has hurt the fi-| 
nances of the State and the po- | ser Committee, an organization of 


litical sub-divisions. 

Governor Ira C. Blackwood, of 
| South Carolina, bemoans the defi- | 
cit of $5,000,000 in the State} 
revenue besides deficits in 
various political units in the State. 
He pleads: 

“I crave the privilege as Gov- 
ernor to enjoy the cooperation of 
the members of the General Assem- 
bly in an effort to reduce our tax 
burdens and place our State upon 
a sound financial basis, however 
much it may tax our powers for 
study and investigation, or, how- 
ever largely it may compel us to 
resort to the unpopular necessity of 
reducing and eliminating public 


the} 


| 


| 
| 





Governors Fred W. Green, of 
Michigan, Warren E. Green, of 
South Dakota, and Ross S. Ster- 
ling, of Texas, speak in a similar 
vein. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely, of 
Ely, of Massachusetts, calls atten- 
tion to a technical difficulty that 
may operate in the case of other 
States. Since the establishment 
of an executive budget in Massa- 
chusetts in 1918, Massachusetts 
has been using a pay-as-you-go 
policy in financing,the construc- 
tion of public buildings and public 
highways. He now argues for the 
partial abandonment of this poli- 
cy in order to carry out measures 
of unemployment relief. 

Broader Aspects of Unemploy- 

ment 

A number of governors go into 
the causes of unemployment and 
discuss measures that go beyond 


the immediate emergency about 
which they do not seem able to 
do much. Governor Dan W. 
Turner, of Iowa, expounds his 
theory: 

“The causes leading up to our 
present industrial situation and 
consequent problems of unemploy- 
ment can be largely attributed to 
the mechanization and development 
of industry, which kept in mind the 
matter of production only, and 
almost entirely disregarded distri- 
bution. New methods and means 
of conducting all our industries 
have produced economies in. man 
power, further reducing employ- 
ment.” 

The displaced workers he argues 
should be given aid in finding em- 
ployment through an extension of 
the State-Federal Employment 
Service. 

Former Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper, of Ohio, refers to the rapid 
mechanization of industry and 
recommends the so-called Ohio 





plan of stabilization which is be- 
ing experimented with in some 
parts of the State. 

Governor Charles W. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, makes a wide survey 
of the field and finds the unsatis- 
factory condition of agriculture 
fundamental in his State. He 
leaps over the usual relief schemes 
and plunges int> a discussion of 
farm relief. He demands the re- 
duction of the tariff on manufac- 
tured goods “in order to permit}. 
the farmer’s foreign customers to 
again enter the United States 
market for his products, and to 
enable our people to buy Ameri- 
can manufactured goods at a more 
reasonable price; he asks for the 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
Bill so that the agricultural sur- 
plus will not depress the home 
market.” Finally, he wants the 


in order to create a yard-stick for 
measuring electricity rates. In 
this way, he says, millions of dol- 
lars would be saved on light and 
power bills. 


Governor George Dern, of Utah, | 


referring to relief measures says: 


“I appreciate the fact that all 
these measures are mere palliatives, 
and that they do not reach the 
fundamentals of unemployment. 
Indeed, it is probable that the me- 
chanization of industry has created 
@ permanent a prob- 
lem in the United States. If this 
proves to be true, palliatives will 
not serve the ends of social justice 
nor will they be conducive to a 
contented loyal citizenry. Thought- 
ful persons are therefore thinking 
of ithe problem in its broader as- 


He ‘recommends that employers 
consider some plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance which contem- 
plates that industry shall help 
compensate its reserve of labor 








passage of the Muscle Shoals Bill 


during the periods when the re- 








The Burden of Unemployment Relief 








By Henry Rosner 


EN of wealth in the United 
M States have steadily op- 
posed the adoption of a system of 
compulsory employment insur- 
ance. That would place the bur- 
den of unemployment relief upon 
their shoulders. Hence, their op- 
position. Of course they do not 
oppose it publicly on this ground 
but assert that it would have the 
most harmful effects on American 
industry. It is difficult to perceive 
how our economic institutions 
could be worse off than they are 
at present without it. It is also 
urged that the dole (meaning un- 
employment insurance) would be 


ent is not the worst form of dole. 


The New York Times, in a re- 
cent editorial, pointed to the ‘Pros- 


Wall Street Bankers which has 
raised eight million dollars for 
unemployment relief in New York 
| City, as an example of rich men 
recognizing their responsibility to 
the victims of unemployment. On 
the contrary experience conclu- 
sively demonstrates that the 
wealthy are shirking their obliga- 
tions. 

According to a survey made by 
the Research Bureau of the Wel- 
fare Council for the Co-ordinating 
Committee on Unemployment of 
which Al Smith is chairman, 
about two million dollars is now 


being spent monthly for the relief 
of distress due to unemployment 
in New York City. 

It is conservatively estimated 
that there are at least half a 
million unemployed in New York 
City. Assuming an average 
weekly wage of $25, the monthly 
wage loss to the jobless is over 
$50,000,000. The two millions 
spent for unemployment relief in 
New York City is therefore equal 
to only six per cent of the wage 
loss. Four per cent is a generous 
estimate since we have not con- 
sidered the loss sustained by those 
not working full time. 
no way of reasonably estimating 
this. Obviously, our welfare or- 
ganizations which are financed 
chiefly by the wealthy today do 
not possess the resources to carry 
any substantial share of the bur- 
den resulting from this tremen- 
dous wage loss. 

How do the unemployed kgep 
alive? It is common knowledge 
that the wage worker’s savings 
are so meager that after these 
last fifteen months of depression 
they must be exhausted. The un- 
employed worker no longer has 
resources of his own to fall back 
upon. What does he do then? He 
depends upon small sums from 
relatives and friends who are em- 
ployed. This means a standard of 
living so low as to constitute a 
menace to mental and physical 
health. For years to come we will 
be paying the price for the cur- 
rent collapse of our economic 
system in the impaired vitality of 
our people. In addition, it means 





There is} 


that employed workers who in 
most cases are not earning suffi- 
cient to maintain minimum stand- 
ards of decency and comfort are 
shouldering the major burden of 
unemployment relief. 

A proper system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, on the contrary, 
besides being more adequate and 
efficient transfers the weight of 
unemployment relief to the shoul- 
ders of the wealthy where it be- 
longs. The Socialist Party has 
drafted a model unemployment in- 
surance bill which illustrates how 
this is done. His bill provides an 
average payment of sixty per cent 
of the worker’s wage for as long 
as he is unemployed, fifty per cent 
of the cost to be borne directly by 
industry and the other fifty per 
cent by the state, the latter to 
raise its share by heavier income 
and inheritance taxes on the 
higher income levels. Here are a 
few figures which indicate how 
easily this burden could be borne 
by the rich. Unemployment dur- 
ing the last decade in our indus- 
trial states has averaged about 
ten per cent annually. This, of 
course, includes the very bad year 
of 1930 as well as the very active 
year of 1926, If the Socialist bill 
had been law in New York State 
during this period, the cost of un- 
employment insurance would have 
equalled six per cent of the total 
annual payroll. With a five billion 
dollar yearly payroll, this would 
have come to an average annual 
charge of 130 million upon indus- 
try and another 150 million upon 
‘he beneficiaries of large incomes 








and inheritances.’ The latter are 
taxed very highly in our state at 
the present time. The rate never 
exceeds three per cent on net in- 
come in excess of $50,000 while 
the first $50,000 is taxed at a 
lower rate, Both Wisconsin and 
Georgia have much more pro- 
gressive income taxes. On a net 
income of a million dollars the 
rate is only 2.92. It is 6.95 in Wis- 
consin and 8.05 in Georgia. A 
combination of Wisconsin and 
Georgia rates applied in New 
York, in 1930, would have yielded 
an additional two hundred mil- 
lion dollars in revenue. This 
would have paid two thirds of the 
cost of unemployment insurance 
and would not have bankrupted a 
single individual. Even with this 
increase, the combined federal and 
state income tax for the higher in- 
come categories would have been 
fifty to 100 per cent lower than in 
Great Britain at the present time. 

The rich men and women of 
New York City are spending 
about two million a month for the 
relief of the unemployed. This is 
true only in the present critical 
period. Under an adequate sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, 
the cost to them would be nearer 
two hundred million annually. Is 
it any wonder that they and the 
political parties they control op- 
pose unemployment insurance? 
The victims of unemployment will 
not obtatin justice until such time 
as they organize and demand 
more than they are now getting. 
That means political as well as in- 
dustrial action, 


serve is not employed. 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, discusses public works, im- 


and vocational training, and then 
goes on to the question of unem- 
ployment insurance as a means of 
dealing with the problem perma- 
nently: 


“There has been much discus- 
sion of late about the creation of 
reserve funds to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance. Many employers 
are giving consideration to volun- 
teer plans. I join in the recom- 
mendation of the Pennsylvania Un- 
employment Committee, that con- 
Sideration be given to voluntary 
unemployment insurance, as well 
as to compulsory State unemploy- 
ment insurance. In view of the 
attention now being paid to this 
matter by many employers, it seems 
to me that we may reasonably 
await the result of their effort be- 
fore accepting as necessary any 
type of compulsory State insurance. 
If these volunteer efforts fail, I 
have no doubt that the matter of 
compulsory State insurance will 
deserve increasing attention.” 
Governor Ely, of Massachusetts, 
|asks for authorization to appoint 
|a commission to study the unem- 
ployment problem including un- 
employment insurance. 

Governor Philip F. La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, holds forth in the 
manner of his father “Bob” La 
| Follette, who was governor of the 
State two decades ago: 


“The question that we as a re- 
sponsible government must answer 
is: Can society direct, with rea- 
sonable wisdom and justice, the 
activities through which it secures 
its livelihood, comfort and enjoy- 
ment? Can Wisconsin do_ this 
through enlightened economic lead- 
ership and through popular gov- 
ernment based upon careful re- 
search, wise counsel, and decisive 
action? 

“Wisconsin and this particular 
Legislature must consider—methods 
of increasing the purchasing power 
of the producers on the farm and 
in the factory, to enable them to 
buy back the things which they 
produce.” 

Polyanna Politicians 

Governors being after all poli- 
ticians cannot help striking an 
optimistic note by minimizing 
present difficulties and pointing to 
an early recovery. Governor Frank 
C. Emerson, of Wyoming, asserts 
reassuringly: 

“While our State has not escaped 
the nation-wide depression in busi- 
ness and industry, it will be found 
that Wyoming is in comparatively 
geod codition when the facts are 
faced as to the more serious situa- 
tion applying in many sections. We 
can therefore take courage in 
meeting the problems that are ours, 
knowing that proper adjustments 
will restore the upward trend in 
progress.” 

Governor Ross S. Sterling, of 
Texas, gives a word of cheer: 


“I share the belief of leading 
men of affairs that this condition 
(the depression) is passing and will 
soon be over. Texas has fared 
better than other parts of the Na- 
tion; and as far as Texas is con- 
cerned, we know the depression is 





| 
| 


provement of employment agencies | 


I 





ea 


merely temporary. This State 

yet a destiny of empire to fulfill.” 
Governor Joseph B. Ely doeg 

his bit: 


“Distressing as the times one to 
be, yet we know that they are tem: 
porary: We know that basic peti 
ditions are sound, and we face the 
future in absolute contiaanes of @ 
return of prosperity.” 

Governor John G. Winant, of 
New Hampshire, becomes “mysti« 
cal: 

“In the present situation which 
confronts us I feel very strongly 
that certain essential spiritual qual- 
ities are needed in order to restere 
confidence. We have come to c 
nize that neither over 
nor fear are safe guides as cone 
trolling factors in 
stability. We can do more to fe= . 
store normal conditions by undra- 
matic and unselfish effort combined 
with hard work and a quiet faith 
than through legislative panaceas-” 

Governor George Dern, of Utah, 
shows his supreme confidence in 
the future: 


“Every one who has an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the 1 
structure of our State must have 
unbounded faith in its destiny and 
a firm conviction that the present 
depression is only a hase. 


“he 


a! 


passing p! 
No one can doubt that in @ short 
time Utah will be swinging for- 
ward again with renewed vigor.” 

Governor Warren E, Green, of 
South Dakota, finds encourage< 
ment in unfortunate experienced 

in the past: 

“The situation is not hopeless. 
We have gone through hard times 
before this and we have not only 
survived, but we have each time 
gone on to greater prosperity, and 
we shall emerge similarly from the 
present emergency.” 

His neighbor, Governor George 
F. Shafer, of North Dakota, grows 
reminiscent also: 

“The pioneer settlers of North 
Dakota have witnessed more serious 
periods in other days and have 
triumphed over them. I am confie 
dent that this generation of North 
Dakotans has the courage, ability 
and genius to conquer the obstacles 
and to solve the problems of the 
present day, and to continue make 
ing noticeable progress in the builde 
ing of our Commonwealth.” 

Governor James Rolph, Jr, of 
California, becomes a prophet ag 
of yore: 

“Let us have faith im California! 
That faith will make us what we 

wish to be. That faith will turn 
despair into - ho ope, distress into 
comfort, failure into success, se 
us display, at the opening of the 
new year, the courage and confi+- 
dence which inspired the pioneers 
—We can shape our own future— 

“All California needs right now 
to bring about that recovery is a 

spirit of confidence and quick Te- 
sponse to courageous leadership; 
the state of mind which says, I 
will, instead of I can not- It is my 
wish to apply such leadership with-« 
in my province.” 

Governor J. E. Erickson, of Mone 
tana, is a man of hope too: 

“Trust the strong and co 
men and women of our State to 
meet successfully the problems of 

this hour. Hardsips are not new to 
them and we may safely indulge 
the hope that better times are close 
at hand—From the watchman on 
the tower let our inquiry be not 

‘What of thé night?’ but rather, 
‘What of the morning?’” 

Thus the Governors fumble with 


unemployment! j 








ions Socialist 





Forum Proves a 


Great Success 
| 


‘The Bronx Socialist Forum con- 
ducted by the 3-5th A. D. Branch, 
» Bronx, on Thursday nights at Hol- | 
~ lywood Gardens, enters its third | 
month with a record that is noth- | 
S img short of inspiring. Begun 
| © with trepidations but carried out | 
\ with an unquenchable purpose, it | 
are grown by leaps and bounds. 
| Whe ettendance has never been less 
‘than 100 and has been as high as 

, The subjects of the lectures | 
gover political, economic, and so- 
‘@ial aspects of our contemporary | 
life, with the Socialist position 
stressed. No sensationalism is re- 

ted to, and from the response it | 

S evident that there are a great]; 
“many people who are interested in | 
‘discussing seriously the problems | 
of the day., The questions and | 
discussions are most enligh‘ening | 
“and disclose a wide interest and | 

athy with the aims of the So-| 
t Party. A heartening fea-| 
“ture is the large number of young 
that make up the audience, 
" and their request for literature and 

"additional information. People 

“come from all sections of the 
Bees and many from Manhat-| 
| tan. 

“The publicity for the Forum 
fomes mainly through the For- 

Sward, which has been very gen- 
-erous, mailings and distribution of 
¥ announcements. An admission 
" eharge of 10 cents is made and) 
’ with it goes a free copy of The| 
_ New Leader. 

Much credit 


is due to Henry | 
Fruchter, the director of the) 
‘Forum, who arranges for the 
_“mpeakers, keeps the crowd happy 
’ if @ speaker is late in arriving, 
| nd fills in on occasion; also to his 
: able and untiring assistants, 
: des Mr. and Mrs. Marshall. | 
)The branch also conducts a Jew | 
language forum on Sunday | 
ings at the same place under | 
& direction of Louis Schafer. | 
‘ is also well attended, and 
ly when the Workmen’s 
and Union questions are | 
the hall is packed. Is 
)@ case of where there is smoke 
Where is fire? It could, perhaps, 
‘take looking into. 
\) “Phe forums will most likely close 
the season at the end of April and 
@fe now being made for a 
p affair on the night of May | 
after the Party mass meeting. | 
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or pach other, and to t 
ip ; ’ pour out | 
+ in getting ready to smash) 


| ines, 


}some two or 


; ed, why, or if not, why not. 


| ways, 


expenditures.” 


Deval Dogs, Under Dogs and Hot Dogs 


coor |Limely and Untimely Observations) 
By Adam Coaldigger on a Variety of Subjects 


ICARAGUAN rebels, “bandits, 
NN: patriots (take your 


p tie ong fet eight American mar- 


doing in Nicaragua is something 


| 


| 
| 





and we are ready to lick the 


Just what the marines were} world. 


We have the money, we have 


that only the government of the ‘he men, and we got the cooties 


U. S. can explain. However, 


if | | too. 


The money is in the banks, 


my memory is not failing me, the; the men are on the bread-lines, 
Devil Dogs were sent down there | ana the cooties are on the men. 


assure an honest election to the 


| benighted citizens of that coun- 


I’ve forgotten who was elect- 
Nei- 
ther do I know whether the eight 
Devil Dogs were killed by follow- 
ers of the victorious candidate, or 
those of his defeated opponents, 
whoever they are. All I do know 
is that the American farmers and 
workers who furnished the eight 
victims haven’t one-half of one 


try. 


| per cent of one cent invested in 


Nicaragua, and that none of the 
American bankers for whose ben- 
efit the marines are in Nicaragua 
were injured in the fracas. Oh, 
well, there are too many farmers 
and workers anyhow, and while 
the reduction of their number by 


| eight may not constitute overly 


much to farm and unemployment 
relief, “every little bit helps,” as 
the old lady said when she spit in 


| the ocean, 


* * 


By the way, what this country 
needs just now is not a little row 


* 


three years ago to| 





So, forward march for civilization, 


Christianity, dividends, democracy, | 
Down with the} 


and prosjwrity! 
Johnny Bulls 
Frogs 
Dagoes 
Hunkies 
Bolsheviks 
Chinks 
Japs 
or whoever our next hereditary 


enemy will be. 
* 7 + 


nothing personally against them 
folks. They never did a thing to 
me. The only reason why I 
wanted to see them killed is to 
relieve unemployment 1nd boost} 
business. 

War is good for business. War 
takes people out of production 
and puts them into destruction. 
The temporary business depres- 
sion that started last October a 
year ago is due to too many peo- 
ple, Too many people produced 
|too many good things, resulting 


like that in Nicaragua, but a big- |in the deplorable over-supply of 


and better world war. Jus? 
I can’t think up a 


ger 
this minute, 


good moral reason for such a war. 
| Perhaps something like 


the world safe for dividends” 
would do. Anyhow, there are more 
unemployed men in this country 
now than were drafted into the| 
late War for Abolishing War, or 
making the world safe for demo- 
cracy, or something. 

We could institute another se- 





good things from which we are 
suffering. 
As long as we have too many 


“making | people, we shall have over-produc- 


tion, under-consumption, unem- 
ployment, and suffering. The only | 
way to curb over-production, etc., 


and said in a husky voice: 
“Brother, would you mind giv- 
ing me a dime for a bite to eat?” 
“Now looky here,” I replied, “if 
I give you a dime, are you sure 
you wouldn’t spend it for whisky.” 
“Sure as hell,” he shot back, 





“for the cheapest drink you can 
buy in this burg costs four bits.” 

Here then, was an honest man. 
In fact, two honest men, so I said 
to him: “Brother, let’s go in yon- 
der hot dog joint and have a hot 
dog.” 

“Hot dog!” he replied. 

Well, after this sufferin’ sove- 
reign had wrapped himself around 
three hot dogs, a pint of mustard, 





and two cups of coffee, he told 


But get me right, boys. I’ve got | me his story. 


* @ @ 
from old American 
stock. His people had moved 
from Virginia into Indiana. He 
had worked in a mine in that 
| state. He had a wife and children 
|}and was paying for a home when 
the big slump came at the close 
of the war. Work became scarcer 
and scarcer, After the union was 
wiped ut, wages fell lower and 
lower. Soon the $200 they had 


He was 


| saved up for a rainy day was eat- 


en up. The proceeds from a sec- 
ond mortgage on the home fol- 
lowed suit. For a while longer, 
the family lived on credit. When 
the credit was gone, they packed 
themselves into the old Ford and 
went to Detroit. There, a brother 








gave tlem shelter and food. But 
the place was crowded. The wo- 
}men and children got to quarrel- 


is to kill off the over-supply of | ing, and so they moved into a 


producers. 
Birth control would help some 


in keeping down the number of| where he had found 
Thickening the soup} barely enough to support the fam. 


producers. 


| basement apartment. 
Work in the autorobile factory 
a job paid 


lective draft by restoring military | ladled out to the unemployed with | | ily, allowing no reserve for lay- 


service strictly to the unemployed. 
These people are already inured to 
the hardships of war. Folks who 
are used to doing without food 
for days at a time won't mind if 
the commissary is a few hours be- 
hind schedule. Sleepiny on the 
floor of flop-houses, jails, in hall- 
culverts, and under bridges 
in zero weather is the finest sort 





cholera germs also would help a! offs or sickness. 
But as these expediencies| pression hit Detroit, work ceased 


little. 


When the big de- 


are highly immoral (almost as bad | altogether. 


as doles), war remains the only 


In the meantime, they had lost 


hope of the white race in its bat-| their savings, home, and most of 
tle against too much food, cloth-| their household goods. The life in- 
ing, shelter, comfort, leisure, and| surance policies on hin and the 


good things in general. 


children had lapsed also, and there 
| wa no one in that city to extend 


The reason why they call them} them credit. 


of preparation for living in dug-| hot dogs is because when the un-| 


outs. 
also taught these people the rudi. 
}ments of military 
| Now all we have to do is to add to 


‘aovements, | claim, “Hot dog!” 
And that reminds me: The other | 


| the grand army of the unem-/ evening as I was walking down 


ployed the necessary number cf| Wabash Avenue, Chicago, a free 
and independent citizen of this| city. Strangers even to the house 


er eee ee ee 


jobless bond salesmen from the| 


| Reserve Officers Training camps, 


Z pong e+ 


Standing in bread-lines has | derdogs who feed on them get! longed 
a-hold of one, they gleefully ex-| proud and 


Back in Indiana, they had be- 
to a church, but being 
self-respecting, they 
were ashamed to attend church in 
shabby clothes, or send their chil. 
dren to Sunday school with empty 
j; hands, Strangers in a strange 


en 


| find a job,” he said, shaking his 





the family joined the ranks of the 
deserving poor. 

Work, beg, 
there was no 
They were too 
too honest to steal, 
starved. 


steal, or starve, 
other alternative. 
proud to beg, and 
and so they 


* 


“IT walked ten thousand miles 
in that damned town trying to 


. 





bony fist in my face. “I’m a un- 
ion man, but I would have worked | 
16 hours a day for a lousy dollar, | 
rather than see my family going 
to pieces, but there was no job at | 
any price.” 

However, his wife landed a job 
scrubbing floors in an office build- 
ing, while he took over the job of 
home-making. 

“After that,” he said, “every 
bite I took tasted like it had been | 
soaked in my wife’s scrub-bucket. | 
Worse still, the children before 
long began to look at me like I 
was taking out of their mouths 
the bread their mother had earned 
for them while I was loafing 
around, and in the end, her own 
eyes gaid the same. 

“Mind you, they never said I 
was a worthless loafer and 
moocher with their mouths, but 
they said it with their eyes, and 
it was them eyes that drove me 
from home and made the free and 
independent bum you see before 


you.” 


- & ® 


“Hot dog, hot dog,” I murmured 
to myself after we had parted, 
“what lucky dogs you are, you 
lords of jobs and bread, to have 
stch docile, self-effacing under- 
dogs, who will not even bite when 
the last bone is snatched from 
their hungry jaws.” 

Yet even under-dogs will get 
mad at times, and bite respectable 
people, as they did in France and| 
Russia. And hot dog, what a| 
lovely time you will have when | 
hydrophobia bites the land of mass 
production! | 








Thomas to Debate 
With Hamilton Fish 


What promises to be the most 
exciting debate of the season will 
be held in Cooper Union, March 
26th, when Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
and Norman Thomas will debate 
the following subject: “Is the Pro- 
gram of the Fish Committee Prac- 
tical?” The debate is staged by 








the Lower East Side C ty 
Council, : 


| Resolution 


Pinchot Men Line Up 
For Power Gang 


(Continued from Page One) 
becoming militant at the hearing 
before the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania House 
on the resolution to memorialize 


Congress in favor of the Frazier | the idealistic Wilson was willing to 


Total Disarmament Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. The 
was introduced by 
Hoopes. 

The peace forces before the com- 
mittee were led by Mary Winsor, 


Legislative -hairman of the Penn- | 


|Sylvania Committee for Total Dis- 


Armament, and Socialist candidate | 


for Lieutenant Governor in 1930. 
Mrs. Richards, of Pottsville, owner 


and manager of a large dairy | 


farm, who spoke before the com- 
mittee as a business woman, com- 


pared the need that cursed her | 


section of the state from the twin 


plagues of drought and depres- | 


sion with what relief could be 
given through the use of funds for 
relief now devoted to instruments 
of destruction. The witness broke 
off from a discussion of what the 
war had done to a whole genera- 
tion in Europe, to warn the mem- 
bers of the committee that they 
were not the people, nor even an 


important part of the people and | 


FUND OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


that the people wanted peace and 
“the world must be reconstructed.’ 
When the chairman of the House 
committee accused the witness of 
becoming “militant against us” she 
admitted it but declared that even 
then “she didn’t want to shoot,” 
the members of the committee. 
Some amusement was caused by 
attempt of committee members to 
raise questions of international 
law with Dr. Hull of Swarthmore 
college. It later appeared that Dr. 
Hull who is chairman of the peace 
organization and head of the De- 


jpartment of History and Interna- 








THE 
“orkmen’s Circle 
The Largest Radical La 


Men's Fraternal Orde 
fn Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 


700 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $3.000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year. at $8 
$18, $23 and $28 per week. Many 
branches pay additional benefit from 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption bene- 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Catskill) 
Mountains—besides the regular week- 
ly benefit. 


For information, apply te 
THE WORKMEN'S CIROLE 








1%5 East Broadway, N. ¥. City 
Oreharé 





orate ye Fi 


| much more useful thing than the 
|} sense of one’s i ie aa 


| Main Office: 


tional Relations at Swarthmore 
college, is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on international law in 
America and was one of the ex- 
perts taken with President Wilson 
to the peace conference following 
the World War, although forced to 
leave when the peace minded Dr. 
Hull found what sort of a “peace” 











stomach. 





The sense of one’s ignorance is a 





Lynd. 
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Michigan Socialists 
‘ight Move to Restore ' 
Capital Punishment 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

DETROIT.—At the State con- 
vention of the Socialist Party, a 
strong resolution was adopted 
against capital punishment. Every 
man, woman, and child in sym- 
pathy with the Socialist movem 
in Michigan is asked to work t 
defeat the death penalty law which 


will be voted on April 6th. \ 














MECCA TEMPLE 


John Dewey 


Professor of Philosopl 
University 


Morris Hillquit 


National Cl 


1y, Columbia 


Chairman Socialist Party 


Reservations $2.06. 





Sunday, April 12, 


25th pee Dinner 
RAND SCHOOL 


135 West 55th Street 
6.30 P. M. 


Speakers: 


Harold Laski 
Professor of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of London 


Alexander Meikeljohn 
Chairman, The Experimental Col- 
lege,, University of Wisconsin 


Rand School Office, 7 E. 15th St, 
Tables will be reserved according to the order in 
which reservations are received 














WORKMEN’S SICK AND DEATH BENEFIT 


Organized 1884 
714 SENECA AVENUE 


Telephone Hegeman 4058 


Incorporated 1899 


ROOKLYN, N. ¥, 








Over 60,000 Members in 344 Branches 


Reserves on December 31, 


1928: $2,999,114.44 


Benefits paid since its existence: 


$4,149,001.77 
Total: 


Death Benefit: 
WORKERS ! 


Sick Benefit: $10,125,939.86 


$14.274,941.63 
PROTECT YOURSELVES ! 


In Case of Sickness, Accident, or Death ! 


Death Benefit according to age at time of init 
0 cents per month—Death Benefit $335 at the age of 16 to sty “at the 


—, _ 4 
of 


iation in one or both 


Class’ &: 50 cents per month—Death Benefit $550 to $230. 
Parents may insure their children in case - death up to the age of 18. 


Death Benefit according to age $20 to 


Sick Benefit paid from the first day of fling 
for the first forty weeks. 


wee 
Sick Benefits for women: $9 per week for the frst forty weeks; $4.50 each fer 


$9, and $15 Saget a per week 


tor another fort 





another forty wee 





| fer farther information apply at the Main Office, William Spabr, 
or to the Financial Secretaries of the Branches 


the doctor’s certificate. 
f half of the amount 





National Serta, | 














Main 


227 EAST 84th STREET . 





branches throughout 


Assets $900,000 


expenses. 


case of removal. 


No members at admitted. 
branches. 


For 
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Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 


Society, 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Office: 


Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. 
the United 
Insurance in force $70,000,000. 

No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


Sixty 
States. Membership 56,000. 


A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 
Workingmen and women, protect your homes in case of fire. Join 


the insurance society of your own class. 
large Business transacted oaly through 


saperenetin apply at 227 pe: Seth Street 


fe s } 
j 
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ee 
is’a pleasure to learn that Secretary of State 


‘ Di itenan has now decided to devote some part 
‘of his time to “a study of Russian problems.” 









4 It is-something when anyone in our State Depart- 
ment will recognize the fact that there are such 
| things as Russian problems. 


im iets, T,, 





- Just how you go to work to study something 
sich you consistently and officially refuse to rec- 
‘ognize as being ‘existent is beyond the knowledge 
of this humble columnist but this neat trick can 
probably be turned by our adroit elder statesmen. 





, et: comes down to the office some 
howe ea will to his assistant, Robert F. Kelley, 
“who has the job of digging up the Russian dope 
for the State Department: 

“Bob, what do you hear from Russia these days? 
© It’s time I was lookiwg into affairs over there.” 


ye ee Bee ie Me 


“Well, Chief,” says Bob, “I got a speech of Ham 
Fish’s here about Russia. He's going to deliver it 
around the country all summer.” 


“And then here’s a piece by Bela Low explain- 
ing that he doesn’t like the Russian five-year plan, 
nohow,.” ; 

“And an article by Sir Hen 


ny Deterding saying 
that Russians are low-lives.” 


“Good,” says Stimson, “Collate, integrate, syn- 
thesize and summarize all that information and 
prepare me a dossier.” 





You must know, boys and girls, that in the State 
Department they just don’t write things down on 
paper and call it a day. They write things in the 

‘shape of heavy reports and call them dossiers. - he 

| * Secretary lugs these dossiers around in a brief bag 
put there is nothing brief about a Department of 
State dossier. 


While a non-recognizable Russia is being studied 
by our State Department, a most recognizable police 
department is about to be studied by the local lads 
hereabouts headed by Judge Seabury who goes on 
like Ole Man River, just investigating along. 


At the same moment in which he asks Judge Sea- 
bury to investigate that eminent Episcopalian, Dis- 
trict Attorney Crain and the copes of our constabu- 
lary generally, Governor Franklin Roosevelt rears 
up in a church and says that the majority of the 
cops are o. k. If that is true, there has been devel- 
oped in the New York police force a minority which 
for activity has all other minority groups we have 
ever heard of backed clear off the boards. 


The stockholders of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company are going to make that cor- 
poration immortal by fiat, as it were. They are go- 
ing to vote on a plan “to make the company per- 
petual.” Talk about your Five Year Plans. Here 
is an Eternity Plan that makes the Soviets look like 


pikers. 





We had the feeling all the year that we worked 
for the A. T. and T. that we were somehow part 
of some mystic and mighty force at work in an 
impermanent universe for self-perpetuation. But 
we didn’t stay around long enough to be in on this 
interesting idea of immortalizing a telephone com- 
pany. We suppose that Walter Gifford, President 
of the outfit, will start off the proceedings by ren- 
dering this poem: 

“God can alone make a tree 
But we can make the A. T. and T. 
Good for all eternity.” 


What we need is a competent secretary to answer 

A lot of letters that should have been answered 
‘inpnhg ago. But unfortunately what a competent 
forecretary needs is enough money for three squares 
no& day and so you see, we are going around the old 
“vicious circle again and if you don’t hear from us, 

‘ou can blame it on this here depression which has 
hadly shattered this particular free-lance at any 
rate. In days like these a free-lance writer is just 
‘bout as welcome around any place where they are 
‘“plishing things as a little girl with measles at a 

ethodist picnic. And if the free-lance wants to 

Awrite the way he feels, which is plumb gloomy, he 
is doubly welcome. 

It has been suggested that we devoted our mag- 
nificent talents to the writing of “popular short 
stories.” In this column from time to time, we have 
essayed this form of fiction but the thunders of 
silence which have greeted our every effort are not 
conducive to further advances along this line. 


In the first place to be a successful short story 
“writer you apparently have to wear knickers, smoke 
a pipe and hang around country club verandahs. 

We look like something one of our cats might 
drag home, in knickers and we haven’t smoked a 
pipe in years. As far as country club verandahs go 
they might be ali in Thibet from our experiences on 
them. Of course we know all about the machinery 
of short stories but somehow we can’t make the 
darned stuff click. We spit on hands, sit down at 
our typewriter and begin: 

“Up from the links came Adrian Carteret, a som- 
nolent light glowing in his deep, dark eyes. As he 
strode across the lawn in front of the country 
club verandah many a feminine eye followed the 
easy lilt of his athletic progress.” 


And then before we know it, we have worked 
up a terrible hate for Adrian who had started out 
to be our hero. Pretty soon we have himwin a 
nasty mess with the daughter of the Chairman of 
the House Committee and just then when our read- 
ers think that everything is going to turn out all 
right, the daughter of the Chairman of the House 
Committee stabs the big, good-looking bum with 
the steward’s bread-knife. And stabs him fatally 
too and we have to start all over again because 
it is against the rules of the Columbia Extension 
School of Short Story Writing to have your hero 
get killed under such revolting circumstances. Es- 
pecially by the heroine. Her name has to be posted 

.j86-@. delinquent member and all sorts of depressing 
‘, Consequences follow her rash act. 





So maybe I'll just take to writing epic poems. I 
have seen very few new ones recently. The field 
doesn’t seem to be overcrowded. To write a good 
epic poem takes at least two or three years, which 
ought to get us through the worst of this depres- 
sion until the next bumper apple-crop at any rate. 


You'll pardon me if I get right down to work on 
this. It is to be a very long epic poem entitled, 
“The Achievements of the Administration of James 
Knox Polk in Twelve Cantos.” 


McAlister Coleman. 





Has capitalism entered the final stage of decay 
Which means death? We do not know but it is 
shaken with convulsions all over the world that 











From Our Foreign Correspondent. | : 














By Benedikt Kautsky 


VIENNA. 


HE internal 
Heimwebr, 


ly come to the surface. At no 
time since the Heimwehr people, 


tionary wing of the Christian So- 
cial Party, professed their willing- 
ness to participate in the Vaugoin 
Government (on Sept. 30, 1930) 
has the clash of tendencies entire- 
ly ceased, 

The Clericals had hoped to pre- 
vent independent political action 
by the Heimwehr in the coming 
elections through this combina- 
tion. But it turned out that the 
National Socialist elements in the 
Heimwehr were too powerful to 
justify such a hope. Already dur- 
ing the elections the two diverg- 
ing elements in the Heimwehr 
acted independently. Some of the 
Clericals in the Heimwehr voted 
for the Christian Social candi- 
dates, among whom were the 
Heimwehr leaders. The larger 
number of the Heimwehr men, on 
the contrary, entered the cam- 
paign independently and hoped to 
form a united front with the Na- 
tional Socialists (Austrian follow- 
ers of Adolf Hitler.) They had 
as poor luck as did the Christian 
Socialists in effecting a united 
front with the whole Heimwehr. 
The elections of Nov. 9 showed 
that the growth of both Fascist 
groups had been made, not at the 
expense of the Social Democrats, 
but at that of the bourgeois par- 
ties. Realization of this brought 
the moderate wing of the Chris- 
tian Social Party to the fore, 
which formed the present govern- 
ment with the Pan Germans and 
Agrarians, with the Heimwehr on 
the outside. 


forced out of the government and 
lost much of their drawing power, 
which, as in Germany, consisted 
largely in the hopes of the intel- 
lectuals in their ranks of obtain- 
ing well-paid jobs. 

At the same time the internal 


conflict in the 
which has been 
going on for some time, has final- 


under the pressure of the reac- 


Thus the Heimwehr men were | 


Vienna Socialists Win Relie 


Differences With Clerical Party Weaken Austrian 


Fascist Movement 





strife in the Heimwehr ranks be- 
gan to gather strength. The Na- 
tional Socialist movement had 
made gains in many places in the 
elections that surprised the Heim- 
wehr leaders. Since then the situ- 
ation in Germany has increased 
the activity of the Austrian Na- 
tional Sccialists, and it is an open 
secret that large sections of the 
Heimwher, formerly in the camp 
of the Pan Germans, have swung 
over to the Hitlerites. Ex-Prince 
Starhemberg himself isn’t far re- 
moved from this tendency, but 
nobody can tell what he will do 
from one day to the next. 

On the other hand, .the Heim- 
wehr elements originally sprung 
from the Christian Social camp 
strove to win back their former 
influence. To everybody’s surprise, 
Herr Steidle bobbed up from the 
innocuous desuetude into which 
he was supposed to have fallen 
for good, after having publicly 
taken solemn leave of politics and 
the Heimwehr. 

Major Pabst, who used to act 
as intermediary between the two 
tendencies, faded out shortly after 
his triumphal return from banish- 
ment to Italy, and today he cuts 
on figure in the Heimwehr. The 





real cause of his surprising retire- 

|}ment is yet to be learned. Prob- 
|ably Pabst didn’t suit either tend- 
| ency any more and during his 
| absence his lieutenants may have | 
|made themselves independent to/| 
such a degree as to preclude his | 
{return to his former dominating | 
position. And perhaps the old| 
friendship betwen the Christian | 
Social Party and Pabst has cooled 
materially. It is not known for 
certain just where Pabst is at 
present. It was reported that he 
intended to go abroad and some 
persons even asserted that he had 
been chosen as military adviser to 
the Nanking Government of China, 
for which his special experience 
in civil war qualifies him, at all 
events. 








| cut were turned into stormy dem- 


Economic difficulties also have 
aided political internal conflicts in 
weakening the Heimwehr machine. 
The Alpine Montan Company, the 
most open and persistent sup- 


porter of the Heimwehr in its 
shops through pressure of all 
kinds, was the first concern to try 
to translate the cry for wage re- 
ductions into action. It announced 
that on Jan. 1 it would cut the 
salaries of its “white collar” em- 
ployes, that the beginning of Feb- 
ruary there would be an average 
reduction of 12 per cent. in its 
mines and that, finally, there 
would be a slash of from 10 to 20 
per cent. in wages in its smelters. 
In this connection it must be re- 
membered that today the earnings 
of the workers already have been 
reduced in many cases to half of 
their former amount through lack 
of work, so that it isn’t unusual 
for a moulder in Donawitz, or a 
strip metal miner who has to work 
in rain and snow, to earn only 
$20 a month. If such a sharp cut 
were to be made in these miser- 
ale wages it soon would be bet- 
ter for these hard working men 
not to work at all and to draw 
unemployment benefits instead of 
jeopardizing their health and lives 
for such starvation pay. 

Under such circumstances the 
relation of the management of the 
Alpine Montan Company with its 
dependent Heimwehr trade union, 
which is labeled “independent,” 
naturally became worse. The meet- 
ings at which the Heimwehr chiefs 
tried to make the workers under- 
stand the necessity for the wage 





onstrations against the manage- 
ment and the Heimwehr. It is 
true that the destructive work of 
the Heimwehr men had so weak- 
ened the old regular trade union 
that organized resistance to the 
wage cut was impossible. 

The company has also tried to 
use the misery of its workers as 


tariff demands. Although the 
price of iron and steel is about 
twice as high in Austria today 
as on the world market, the Al- 
pine wants a still higher tariff 
in order to boost it again. As 
this demand is rejected by all 
industrial circles, the company is 
now vainly trying to shift the 
blame for the wage cuts to the 
opposition to tariff rises. There is 
no doubt that if elections were to 
be held today there would be a 
marked decline in the Heimwehr 
vote right in the industrial dis- 
tricts, because the Heimwehr pol- 
icy has been revealed all too soon 
as nothing but the policy of the 
bosses. This conviction has been 
strengthened by the attitude of 
the Heimwehr deputies in Parlia- 
ment who, after some hesitation 
and wobbling, finally have lined 
up with the bourgeois parties. 
The split in the Heimwebr has 
caused Starhemberg to resign his 


seat in Parliament. 
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The political situation has also 
been relieved by a compromise be- 
tween the Christian Social Party 
and the Socialists on the division 












Chatterbox 








Tosit of Vienna, 

For the moment the tension 
over the unemployment situation 
has relaxed, because the Govern- 
ment didn’t cut the benefits of the 
long-time idle workers as much 
as it had planned. And the Gov- 
ernment has decided to add a 
representative of labor to the 
commission which is to carry out 
the new measures. But we must 
not be deceived as to the dangers 
in the future. The Government’s 
plans to weaken social legislation 
are only postponed, not abandoned, 
and it is to be expected that the 
partly successful attack upon un- 
employment insurance will be fol- 
lowed by one upon health insur- 
ance. And in matters of economic 
| policy the Government is entirely 
}in the hands of the bourgeoisie. 
|It doesn’t even try to relieve the 
present crisis by increasing public 
works or similar measures, but 
sees its salvation only in raising 
the duties on farm products and 
subventionizing agriculture. This 
imposes a heavy burden upon in- 
dustry, exports decline more and 
more and unemployment rises 
from week to week in a menacing 
form, 





The visit to Vienna of Count 
Stephen Bethlen, Premier of Hun- 





of taxes. The Socialists have 


each) in Vienna’s share of the 
taxes. collected by the Federal 
Government, instead of the cut of 
42,000,000 demanded. It is true 
this sacrifice has been materially 
lessened through Vienna receiving 
the possibility of increasing its 


agreed finally to a reduction of | 
27,000,000 schillings (worth 14c. | 





; gary, for the purpose of signing 
a treaty of friendship and arbi- 
tration between his country and 
Austria, gave rise to reports to 
the effect that the original treaty 
negotiations when Mgr. Seipel was 
Foreign Minister in the Vaugoin- 
Starhemberg Government last fall 
were aimed at a regular defensive 
alliance, which, of course, would 





own tax Ievy by about 7,000,000 | 
Schillings. Besides the Federal 
Government is to grant Vienna an 
annual allowance of 10,000,000 
during the next two years for | 
building purposes, so that in the! 
immediate future the actual loss | 
in income will be held down to! 
10,000,000 schillings. The Federal | 
Government also has made the | 
material concession of obligating | 
itself not to interfere with the} 





a tool for forcing through its 


existing arrangement during the/ 
next five years without the con-| 


have been all in the interest of 
Hungary, as there is no possibility 
of Austria being involved in a 
war. But, with Seipel out and 
Dr. Schober in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, such a scheme 
had to be dropped. So the plan 
to bring Austria. into alliance with 
Italy and Hungary has fallen 
through, at least for the time be- 
ing, which means a set-back for 
Fascism and more opportunity for 
the Austrian working class to de- 
velop its forces. 
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The Most Powerful Weapon of the W orking Ciass 











HE general strike as a weapon 
T of labor has been the basis of 
hopes and fears by both friends 
and enemies of labor ever since 
William Benbow first propagated 
the idea of a national holiday for 
workers in the early days of the 
Chartist movement in England. 
The general strike has been ad- 
vocated as a means of accomplish- 
ing almost anything that labor 
ever would want to do, from help- 
ing to win a single strike to forc- 
ing through a social revolution. 
It has been suggested as both a 
substitute for ‘political action and 
as a method of forcing political 
reform. No panacea for social ills 
has been more vigorously pressed 
or opposed by both the friends and 
the enemies of labor and yet all 
the discussion of the subject es- 
pecially in this country, has been 
quite theoretical. 


the matter, however. Labor un- 
ions all over the world have used 
the general strike for almost all 
the various purposes it has been 
advocated. This experience has 
finally been gathered together ina 
volume just published by the Uni- 


(The General Strike, by Wilfred 
H. Crook, $6.00). Hereafter any 
discussion of the general strike as 
a weapon of labor can be based op 
facts. 

Mr. Crook has done monumental 


ences of labor throughout the 
world and has done a good job of 
it too. He discusses the strikes 
from the earliest, engineered 
by the Chartists in England, 
1842 down to the revolutionary 
strikes in Spain in 1929. Because 
it is not generally realised just 
|how extensively labor has used | 
;this weapon in modern times, I| 
| think that a listing of the strikes | 
lthat have taken place and their | 
purposes will be in order. Bel-| 
| gium has had the greatest experi- | 
ence with the political strike, hav- 
ing a series of them starting in 
1886-8 and concluding with an ex- 
tremely wide-spread and compara- 
tively successful one in 1913. Swe- 
den has had both a political and 
an industrial general strike, the 
former in 1902, and the latter in 
1909. Holland tried an industrial 
strike in 1903, unsuccessfully. 
Russia, of course had its period of 
revolutionary strikes in 1905, as 
did Spain in 1902, and Italy in 
1904 and 1914. Since the war, 
there have been the strike that 
saved the German Republic in 
1920, the British general strike in 
1926 and various minor strikes. 
The latter include only the Ameri- 
can experiences in Seattle and 














may mean reactionary dictatorship or the triumph 
ES Semyiet eens clans 


Winnipeg in 1919, the strike at 
Shanghai in 1925, and the Vienna 





The General Strike 


strike of 1927. Thus it can be 
seen that with the exception of 
France every major western in- 
dustrial country has had its ex- 
perience with one form or an- 
other of the general strike and 
that the general strike has been 
put to almost every use that has 
been suggested for it, except that 
of preventing a war. 

It is obviously impossible to 
analyze all the strikes that have 
taken place and it is almost 
equally hard to draw general con- 
clusions about the utility or fu- 
tility of the general strike from 
them because of the differences in 
circumstances and the different 
purposes of the various strikes 
that have taken place. However, 
some general statements can be 
made as the result of the experi- 


| remains to be said that whatever 


N 





eral strike, does not live up to the 
rest of the book. It might be 
called adequate, in that the vari- 
ous theories are described, but 
there is no attempt to synthesize 
or evaluate them. This detracts 
somewhat from the value of the 
book, or rather makes the book 
slightly less valuable than it could 
possibly be; because it remains an 
extremely valuable book to every 
student of the labor movement 
and to every student in it. It only 


bias is shown in the book is to- 
ward labor and that the author 
does not seem to be ashamed of 
this bias. 

L. R. 





The Negro 


EGROES as such, for thé 


|ham Lincoln, out of the goodness 
present are only a part of | 


This is not be- | 
cause of a lack of experience in| 


versity of North Carolina Press. | 


task in collecting all the experi- | 





ence that has taken place. The 
most important of these is as 1] 
| see it that the futility of the gen- 
}eral strike as a weapon has not 
| been proven, despite all the un- 
successful strikes that have taken 
place. This is particularly true 
of the general strike as an indus- 
|trial weapon. A corollary of this 


the ever-changing, dying, living, 
mortal-immortal-human family. 
The human race itself is a unit, 
And not until this fact is realized, 
and not until it is accepted as 
such, can the world experience the 
peace that passeth understand- 


ing.” With these words of truism, 
is brought to a more or less pleas- 





| statement is that no general strike 
should be called without extensive 
| preparation. The difference in| 
the conducting and results of ‘the 
Belgian strike of 1913 and the| 
British strike of 1926 shows just | 
| what difference adequate prepara- 
tion makes. One exception to this | 
statement may be the general 
| strike to prevent war. Here a tem- | 





} 
| 


porary tieup may be enough, while | 42d that he partially recognizes 


|in case of an industrial dispute it | 
will not be. 


| general s 

pute can no longer be a surprise 
weapon because of the necessary | 
preparation for it, and that the 
general strike should be used war- 
ily because of the reaction fol- 
lowing failure. Other such gen- 
eralizations could be made. If 
these sound like the conclusions of 
any reasoning person it may be 
because experience fulfilled 
the expectations of reason. 

But it is in the book itself that 
we are interested. I have already 
indicated that Mr. Crook has done | 
an excellent job in describing the 
various strikes that have taken 
place. He is to be especially com- 
mended for his treatment of the 
British strike of 1926. While 
about half the book is devoted to 
this strike I think that it is well 


has 


spent, both because of the import-|is just as fatal to his future as 


ance of the strike and because of 
the lessons that can be learned 
from a detailed account of one 
strike. The British strike was the 
logical one to give this attention 
to. The treatment of the theory 
of the general strike, or rather of 
the various theories be the gen- 





Other conclusions | i2volved in the so-called race prob- 
in that may be observed are that the lem in America. Dr. Hill does not 
trike in an industrial dis- | hesitate to unsheath his sword 
and use it, tho somewhat feebly, 
against the ignorant whites who 
hate the Negro because of his 
“colored blood” (whatever that is) | thus: 
|but who at the same time gloat | the 
about their alleged lineal relation- 


“the 


ant ending, 233 pages devoted to 
finding the answer to the ques- 
tion: Negro—National Asset or 
Liability, Dr. John Louis Hill, Lit- 
erary Associates, Inc. 

A careful reading of “NEGRO” 
impresses one with the belief that 
the author is exceptionally warm 
and sympathetic to his subject; 








the underlying economic factors 





Nor does he permit to escape|is pointed at a Negro is no proof 


over-zealous 





evitable progress of civilization in 
which no outstanding evil can al- 
ways endure, rendered necessary 
the abolition of Negro slavery in 
America.” 
phase of Negro life in America the 
author missed a golden oppor- 
tunity to aid in destroying a myth, 
which, 
George 
cherry tree, now has a strangle- 
hold upon both Negroes 
whites; i.e, the one about Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Negro slavery. 


makes out a pretty fair claim for 
justice to the Negro, every now 


| the scale of brutal conduct than| 


Africa a great civilization which 
was the marvel of the then less 
civilized Europeans. Because of 
his failure to adequately study the 
Negro’s past, the author falls into 
the common error of so many 
other writers who. begin a study 
of the Negro with slavery as the 
background. This is evident when 
he says: “Had they (Negroes) not 
been completely isolated from all 
the civilizing forces of humanity 
thru the long centuries before | 
European nations put Africa upon | 
the map by their divisions and 
possessions of the Dark Continent 
. « « Negroes would not have been 
less intelligent than the descend- 
ants of Shem and Japeth.” 

In spite of the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the notion that Abra- 





of his heart freed the slaves, the 
author points out that, “the in- 


In discussing this 


next to the one about 
Washington and the 


and 


While on the whole Dr, Hill 








“It is true, of course, that | 
re is no human being lower in| 


tral home, he had established in A Woman’s 


| thor of “The Woman’s Handbook,” 


| such families as adviser in many 


Handbook 


One of the venerable women 
workers in the Socialist movement 
is Mrs. Adella Kean Zametkin, au- 


a book in Yiddish and written to 
help women of working class fam- 
ilies. Comrade Zametkin lived for 
twenty-five years in New York 
tenements and obtained first-hand 
knowledge of the Jewish working- 
man’s home life. She often served 


difficulties, especially in matters of 
hygiene. 

This experience led Mrs. Zamet- 
kin to make a study of food values 
and dietetics. For twelve years 
she was a special writer for “The 
Day,” a Yiddish daily, on questions 
of health and home life. She often 
received requests from her readers 
to publish her writings in book 


As It Seems’to Me 


Y dear Comrade Heywood Broun; 
Will you allow a little peanut of @ 
conductor to rise in restrained defense of the 
many Hall administration of New York City? — 

It is only because I realize how bewildered ¢ 
groggy that bunch of bimboes are after your 
few roundhouse socks on the button. You 
give them a chance to sweep away the cobwebs, ¥ 
fore you soak them again. 

“You can’t laugh off the rope around a dead 
man’s neck...” What a slogan to lead the 
trymen of St, John’s and the gentle dabblers of 
Citizens Union into a new Armageddon against 
cient vice, crime, raft and all that... : 

Of course you meant that against Cousin 
our ravishingly jolly Mayor. 

I’m not clear right now on what other : ms 
you dished up against Grandpa Crain and our 
of the Magistrate Courts; but I take it that the 
are all in your usual high-class manner, I do. 
member your admonition for someone or 
under your irate barrage...to “snap out 
Pe es 

Well, here goes. If it is your mad desire to wade 
in wild with both mitts swinging, because your sense — 
of public decency is outraged and you want to ses | 
the ones responsible immediately for all the inguity | 
and dirt hurled into Hell Gate ... that’s one thing. © 
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tion liberal-reform mud-raking and clean-up 
paign, that’s another. In fhe latter instances, 
would not have one word of contrariness to aay, A 
job’s a job, the Brouns must live, and the work you 
are doing in this instance is as commendable and 
decent as a privately-owned profit-seeking inatitu- 
tion can offer under this system. : 

But if the campaign is directed and inspired 
your own real self, as even your memorable ‘ 
Vanzetti philippines were when you held forth om 
the old New York World, then I’ll pick this little 
bone with you and risk a snub or a cuff, eS. 

To me and to quite a few others who take some 
time off from debating prohibition and such 
matters, Tammany Hall and what it has meant 
these investigated years are but a sub-ordinate pat. 
tern in the big design we are forced to banner for 
a national emblem, Think up your own details over — 
the motto “Get all you can while the getting’s good, ~~ 
and give as little as possible in returm...”. se 
Squeeze in somewhere if you can the words “Never 
mind how you get it, but don’t get caught .. .” 

It is in a moment like this that I feel keenly envi- 
ous of your genius for terse, snappy slogans like 
“You can’t laugh off etc.” es 

Why shouldn’t a cross section of Americang like 
the New York Democrats grab all they can when 
they are in power, cradled as we all are in the 
shadow of the New York Stock Exchange and the — 
Big Business temples of pilferage? ‘ 

Here we are, a hundred and twenty million of us 
living in dread against to-morrow, with unemploy- - 
ment, poverty and humiliation snapping at our 
heels as we hustle into subways, as we punch time. 
clocks, as we enter our homes after work, or after 
searching for it in vain. 

Here we are, the same number walking in a 
dream of wealth, ease, power, security, yachts, sum- 
mering in cool places, wintering in the tropi-=.= 
ing our children to universities, living in fine homes, 
driving about in glittering cars, doing nothing and 
getting everything. 

And here they are, a few thousand of these elected 
into power and a chance to make rea] these dreams, 
The Tammany bunch happens to be in office here, 
The Republicans happen to hog that chance in Chi- 
cago. The inevitable happens, as it has happemed; __ 
as it will continue to happen, no matter what part 
of the bi-political section of Americans get in. ‘ 

And after all it is merely a matter of arithmetic, — 
65% of our national wealth belongs to 3% of the | 
people. 35% is left for 97% of us to play pot-luck 
with in the gamble of trying to get along under this 
crazy system. Sharpen your pencil some night and 
instead of shaping words, put down a few equations 
like the one above, and see if you cannot dope out 
why cops frame girls to get blackmail money, and 
magistrates invest thirty thousand dollars in a job 
that pays eight or ten thousand a year, 

Politics is a racket. Of course. But so ig the 
system under which its rottenness flourishes, Amd — 
what is more, big business will not have it othem — 
wise. ’ 
You know and I know, that if the political 

men of Wall Street had to live on their salaries 
alone, Socialism would have long ago made tremem 
dous inroads in this land. 
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sustained the author 
years also runs through the pages 
She is one of the 
most active workers in the Wo- 
men’s Section of Branch Jamaica 
of the Socialist @arty. The price 
of the book is $2.25, postage extra, 


of her book. 


ciety; Macmill 


form so that they would be acces- 
sible to Yiddish families. 
sult is her “Woman’s Handbook,” 
a work of 648 pages, which con- 
siders such topics’ as pure food, 
housekeeping, hygiene, 
training, sex hygiene and hundreds 
of other questions of importance 
to Jewish homes, 


The re- 


children’s 


The Socialist idealism which has 
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“Charles P. 
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$2.00. 
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for many 


and then he permits his emotions | and can be obtained of the author stuns eo teetten ake ha — vate own. 2 
and his early background to in-|/at 8455 Parsons boulevard, Ja- ership ‘of public means for life aot. pa 
fluence his cooler judgment. For | maica, N. Y, cepted system. 7S 
instance, on page no ge he Surely, what I have said here has been said ga 
says: “morally speaking, the Ne- ° nd s sound 

gro of today takes front rank in Books Received ng bt ponents comm ‘click wan po 
sustaining the highest standards Samuel Harper — Making Bolshe-| whose God-given gifts for protest are employed 
and loftiest ideals of our so-called hee University of Chicago Press manufacturing epigrams about ropes around dead 
Christian civilization.” Yet on the|  Jobias Dantzig—Number—The Lan-| ladies’ necks. But couldn’t one stretch the situas — 
succeeding page (5) he speaks | guage of Science; Macmillan, $3.50. tion a bit and remark that you cannot quip off the 


ship to the Indians. The reason: | the depraved Negro who so far | Rabindrath Tagore—The Religion of have to get rid of if civilization is to survive .i5 | 
Negroes tga sunjected to the in- |loses his self-control, that he will | ama; Parsrecsmnarene, = om linia I know the kick there is in getting mad once im — 
Soe ae humiliation of human | sometimes attack a white wo- « a while and spearing, and slashing something that 
mary . the author correctly! man.” Surely, Dr. Hill must know The GENERAL a eo tet a ae all the 
points out. th > rerv S matc er a sun, and 
at every Sager of rape that STRIKE a cold shower to follow. And I know how dull an@ 


Wherever the political tradition has been one of 
public service and honesty, and salary was the only 
income allowed to the electees, the Socialist Party 
grew into promise and power, Look at Europe and 
understand. 

The rope around the dead woman’s neck was — 
placed there by a hireling of Big Business, ; 
rent and interest are the three murders who took — 
that henna-headed playgirl for a ride, 
And while you're at it if you want to make @ 
bit of historical comparison, go back to 1929 whem 
the public was taken for a ride in the Wall Street 
racket. Everybody started to pan J.©. Morgan as 
even you are panning Jimmy Walker now. What | 
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happened? J. P. took his $2500,000 yacht on @ 
vacation to the tropics, Jimmy Walker takes @ 
vacation in California. And strange as it may 


sound from me, neither of them deserve to 


z f 


rope around the necks of a hundred and twenty | 
million people? ... ? 
And let me tell you that’s one rope we will 














boresome it becomes to keep up being mad 
























and misled|that he is guilty. It is general : ; 
white friends of thé Negro,” whom | knowledge today that raping has By Wilfrid H. Crook | one palpable, accepted injustice lke the capltalia® | 
| he rightly considers equally a dan-| become in the South the last ref- y ——" . | , = 
3 , e ‘ | For agreeable occupation, you have it on us Soe | 
to the Negro as th tho | f teoinity sides the Has labor ever won with ee . ae 
ger gro ose W ad fue of lost virginity. Besides the ~~ cae fect fin | cialist writers by a long shot. All we have : 
hate him. Dr. Hill is eminently | record shows many cases of pon”? — frail consolation is the ludicrous sight of Big = 
sound when he says that “ti ideal-| whites who have raped Negro wo- on ai te You swatting mosquitoes during a yellow r 
ize, pet and pamper the Negro/| men. Saito aan to ar crusade. at 
and make him believe that he is} Notwithstanding a few such un- aon tine Ge & eon 4ll we have to hope and work for is that ' 
better and greater than he is... ./ fortunate passages in the book, order today? when we shall burn the tall weeds and draim R 
. “NEGRO” “National Asset or Lia- | 4 thorough swamps, so that the plague will cease forevam | 
are all the handicaps his enemies bility,” deserves to be widely stadia of thn aunatel Fraternally, ; 
are able to place upon him.” read. For, in the opinion of this|| countries up to the present day. S. A. deWi, 7 
However, like most Southern] reviewer, the book is additional | Just published. $6.00 net, post- 
whites who write about the Negro | evidence of the sincere efforts of || paid from Senator Capper reports to the Senate 
historically (Dr. Hill is a Tenne-|a growing number of enlightened aaa . . “small group of corporations” now control 
sean) he ignores the fact that|white Americans, to find a solu-||. The eat North || our food supply. The mystery is solved. 
long before the slave trade up-/tion to the so-called race problem. | Carolina Press ote what became of Hoover's “Chicken i J 
rooted the Negro from his ances- a Frank Crosswaith, | Chapel Hill, N.C. APORES ... *3 corer a 
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: Woveruors Fumble With U 


Rolph Preaches Faith, Winant Grows Mystical as State Executives Struggle 


Louis Stanley 

; all the ballyhoo 
bout the accomplishments 
te governments in handling 
mployment situation the 
ese by and large have 


realization of the helpless- 
ss of government in cop- 
such an inherent de- 
the capitalist system as 
omic depression and job- 
n and 
An energetic whistling to 
‘keep up courage and coax 
%k good times. 
is revealed by an analysis 
messages of the outgoing 
incoming governors to the 
ee State legislatures that 
t into sessions at.the begin- 
of this year. 


to Public Works Relief 

shalt be saved by public 

is being replaced by salva- 
thru faith. 

i-governor Theodore Chris- 

on of Minnesota frankly de- 


“The administration has not been 
impressed by the doctrine that the 
should make lavish expendi- 
for public construction in or- 
to improve economic conditions. 
the first place the amount of 
ulation business would get 
nan ed construction pro- 
wo! be too slight to be felt 
p of a very limited circle. In 
} second place, periods of activity 
. inevitably followed by lean 
in which labor engaged in 
luction would not only go un- 
ed, but would find its ac- 
es reduced by higher taxes, 
tted in increased rents and a 

her cost of living- 
‘Accordingly I instructed the 
Employment Commis- 
mm, which I recently created, that 
must do more than recommend 
salve of increased governmen- 
It must seek to find 


‘hours of employment *to the tempo 
the modern machine am Ra 
Bringing to the attention o e 
0 Dont at Washington the 

{ y of doing all within its 
E to make rural life so re- 
g as to stop the present flow 

farm people into the industrial 


| Governor Albert C. Ritchie of 
Maryland points out in his mes- 


sage that 

“all authorized State construction 
‘work is now either finished or un- 
> der way-” The implication is that 
~ this is all the State can do in the 
‘4 crisis. He points to the 
t that “the State Roads Com- 
mission, solely as a means of re- 
eying unemployment, is_ doing 
/@bout $2,000,000 worth of work 
Which ordinarily could have been 
‘flayed until the Spring season.” 
f> must then admit that this re- 
mrovides for only eight hundred 
many who-are unemployed 
Maryland, He adds: “Besides 
vis of this kind there is little 
that the State Government can do 
ctly which would have a very 

reciable effect.” Y 
Governor Gifford Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania waxes enthusiastic 
g@bout the relief measures that 


have been taken by State and 


< 


He 


With Inescapable Facts of Industrial Breakdown 


mployme: t 








County agencies to relieve distress 
but he must admit that 

“Wide experience during the 
present depression with public con- 
struction programs has shown both 
their value and their limitation. 
In times of depression, public works 
alone cannot meet the need. On 
the other hand, no single means of 
insuring work in substantial quan- 
tities has yet been devised that is 
equal to public works.” 
How Finance Construction? 

Various governors dampen en- 
thusiasm for relief appropriations 
by calling attention to the weak 
financial condition of their State 
treasuries. Governor George W. 
|p. Hunt of Arizona warns: 
| “The purchasing power of the 
consumers in our State was drasti- 
cally curtailed. Trade and com- 
merce suffered as a result. Under 
these depressing circumstances the 
burden of taxation falls with un- 
usual weight upon the rate pavers. 

“There is pressing need, in order 
to lighten this burden of taxation, 
that every bill or measure which 
comes before the Legislature carry- 
ing an appropriation of public 





Governors Fred W. Green, of 
Michigan, Warren E. Green, of 
South Dakota, and Ross S. Ster- 
ling, of Texas, speak in a similar 
vein. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely, of 
Ely, of Massachusetts, calls atten- 
tion to a technical difficulty that 
may operate in the case of other 
States. Since the establishment 
of an executive budget in Massa- 
chusetts in 1918, Massachusetts 
has been using a pay-as-you-go 
policy in financing,the construc- 
tion of public buildings and public 
highways. He now argues for the 
partial abandonment of this poli- 
cy in order to carry out measures 
of unemployment relief. 

Broader Aspects of Unemploy- 

ment 

A number of governors go into 
the causes of unemployment and 
discuss measures that go beyond 


the immediate emergency about 
which they do not seem able to 
do much. Governor Dan W. 
Turner, of Iowa, expounds his 
theory: 

“The causes leading up to our 
present industrial situation and 
consequent problems of unemploy- 
ment can be largely attributed to 
the mechanization and development 
of industry, which kept in mind the 
matter of production only, and 
almost entirely disregarded distri- 
bution. New methods and means 
of conducting all our industries 
have produced economies in. man 
power, further reducing employ- 
ment.” 

The displaced workers he argues 
should be given aid in finding em- 
ployment through an extension of 
the State-Federal Employment 
Service. 

Former Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper, of Ohio, refers to the rapid 
mechanization of industry and 
recommends the so-called Ohio 





plan of stabilization which is be- 
ing experimented with in some 
parts of the State. 

Governor Charles W. Bryan, of 
Nebraska, makes a wide survey 
of the field and finds the unsatis- 
factory condition of agriculture 
fundamental in his State. He 
leaps over the usual relief schemes 
and plunges int? a discussion of 
farm relief. He demands the re- 
duction of the tariff on manufac- 
tured goods “in order to permit 
the farmer’s foreign customers to 
again enter the United States 
market for his products, and to 
enable our people to buy Ameri- 
can manufactured goods at a more 
reasonable price; he asks for the 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
Bill so that the agricultural sur- 
plus will not depress the home 
market.” Finally, he wants the 








passage of the Muscle Shoals Bill 


in order to create a yard-stick for 
measuring electricity rates. In 
this way, he says, millions of dol- 
lars would be saved on light and 
power bills. 


Governor George Dern, of Utah, ' 


referring to relief measures says: 
“I appreciate the fact that all 
these measures are mere palliatives, 
and that they do not reach the 
fundamentals of unemployment. 
Indeed, it is probable that the me- 
chanization of industry has created 
@ permanent unemployment prob- 
. Jem in the United States. If this 
proves to be true, palliatives will 
not serve the ends of social justice 
nor will they be conducive to a 
contented loyal citizenry. Thought- 
ful persons are therefore thinking 
of the problem in its broader as- 
c ” 


He recommends that employers 
consider some plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance which contem- 
plates that industry shall help 
compensate its reserve of labor 
during the periods when the re- 








funds should be carefully examined 
as to its necessity and timeliness.” | 

Governor Harvey Parnell of| 
drought and riot-ridden Arkansas | 
grows eloquent: 


“This is no time to try out fan- 
tastic schemes nor visionary pan- 
aceas for all our ills. It is no time 
to increase in any material degree 
the tax burdens on our people, It 
is no time to venture into large 
new enterprises involving increases 
in the State’s debt.” 

Governor O. Max Gardner of 

North Carolina preaches: 

“A State is governed by the same 
general economic laws that an in- 
dividual is governed by. And we 
ourselves must not forget that just 
as the average North Carolina home 
has gone on a basis of rigid econ- 
omy and self-denial, so too must 
the State through its chosen. rep- 
resentatives interpret the will and 
reflect the composite economies 
that now control its fiscal affairs, 
as the family budget is fixed and 
reduced around the legislative fire- 
side of the homes of North Caro- 
lina.” 

Governor W. J. Holloway of 





The Burden of Unemployment Relief 








By Henry Rosner 

EN of wealth in the United 
M States have steadily op- 
posed the adoption of a system of 
compulsory employment  insur- 
ance. That would place the bur- 
den of unemployment relief upon 
their shoulders. Hence, their op- 
position. Of course they do not 
oppose it publicly on this ground 
but assert that it would have the 
most harmful effects on American 
industry. It is difficult to perceive 
how our economic institutions 
could be worse off than they are 
at present without it. It is also 





Oklahoma tells the State legisla- 
ture as he leaves office that there | 
| has been:a deficit in State income | 
|last year due to a decline in the| 
| Proceeds from the gross produc- 

The general econ- 





urged that the dole (meaning un- 
employment insurance) would be 
demoralizing to American workers 
as though what we have at pres- 
ent isnot the worst form of dole. 


The New York Times, in a re- 





| tion tax on oil. 
|mic depression has hurt the fi- 
}nances of the State and the po-| 
litical sub-divisions. | 

Governor Ira C. Blackwood, “g 
| South Carolina, bemoans the defi- | 
|cit of $5,000,000 in the State 
| revenue besides deficits in the 
various political units in the State. 
| He pleads: 

“I crave the privilege as Gov- 
ernor to enjoy the cooperation of 
the members of the General Assem- 
bly in an effort to reduce our tax 
burdens and place our State upon 
a sound financial basis, however 
much it may tax our powers for 
study and investigation, or, how- 
ever largely it may compel us to 
resort to the unpopular necessity of 


cent editorial, pointed to the ‘Pros- 
ser Committee, an organization of 
Wall Street Bankers which has 
raised eight million dollars for 
unemployment relief in New York 
City, as an example of rich men 
recognizing their responsibility to 
the victims of unemployment. On 
the contrary experience conclu- 
sively demonstrates that the 
wealthy are shirking their obliga- 
tions. 

According to a survey made by 
the Research Bureau of the Wel- 
fare Council for the Co-ordinating 
Committee on Unemployment of 
which Al Smith is chairman, 





reducing and eliminating public 
expenditures.” 


about two million dollars is now 


being spent monthly for the relief 
of distress due to unemployment 
in New York City. 

It is conservatively estimated 
that there are at least half a 
million unemployed in New York 
City. Assuming an average 
weekly wage of $25, the monthly 
wage loss to the jobless is over 
$50,000,000. The two millions 
spent for unemployment relief in 
New York City is therefore equal 
to only six per cent of the wage 
loss. Four per cent is a generous 
estimate since we have not con- 
sidered the loss sustained by those 
not working full time. There is 
no way of reasonably estimating 
this. Obviously, our welfare or- 
ganizations which are financed 
chiefly by the wealthy today do 
not possess the resources to carry 
any substantial share of the bur- 
den resulting from this tremen- 
dous wage loss. 

How do the unemployed kgep 
alive? It is common knowledge 
that the wage worker’s savings 
are so meager that after these 
last fifteen months of depression 
they must be exhausted. The un- 
employed worker no longer has 
resources of his own to fall back 
upon. What does he do then? 
depends upon small sums from 
relatives and friends who are em- 
ployed. This means a standard of 
living so low as to constitute a 
menace to mental and physical 
health. For years to come we will 
be paying the price for the cur- 
rent collapse of our economic 
system in the impaired vitality of 
our people. In addition, it means 








He | 


that employed workers who in 
most cases are not earning suffi- 
cient to maintain minimum stand- 
ards of decency and comfort are 
shouldering the major burden of 
unemployment relief. 

A proper system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, on the contrary, 
besides being more adequate and 
efficient transfers the weight of 
unemployment relief to the shoul- 
ders of the wealthy where it be- 
longs. The Socialist Party has 
drafted a model unemployment in- 
surance bill which illustrates how 
this is done. His bill provides an 
average payment of sixty per cent 
of the worker’s wage for as long 
as he is unemployed, fifty per cent 
of the cost to be borne directly by 
industry and the other fifty per 
cent by the state, the latter to 
raise its share by heavier income 
and inheritance taxes on the 
higher income levels. Here are a 
few figures which indicate how 
easily this burden could be borne 
by the rich. Unemployment dur- 
ing the last decade in our indus- 
trial states has averaged about 
ten per cent annually. This, of 
course, includes the very bad year 
of 1930 as well as the very active 
year of 1926. If the Socialist bill 
had been law in New York State 
during this period, the cost of un- 
employment insurance would have 
equalled six per cent of the total 
annual payroll. With a five billion 
dollar yearly payroll, this would 
have come to an average annual 
charge of 130 million upon indus- 
try and another 150 million upon 








‘he beneficiaries of large incomes 


and inheritances. The latter are 
taxed very highly in our state at 
the present time. The rate never 
exceeds three per cent on net in- 
come in excess of $50,000 while 
the first $50,000 is taxed at a 
lower rate. Both Wisconsin and 
Georgia have much more pro- 
gressive income taxes. On a net 
income of a million dollars the 
rate is only 2.92. It is 6.95 in Wis- 
consin and 8.05 in Georgia. A 
combination of Wisconsin and 
Georgia rates applied in New 
York, in 1930, would have yielded 
an additional two hundred mil- 
lion dollars in revenue. This 
would have paid two thirds of the 
cost of unemployment insurance 
and would not have bankrupted a 
single individual. Even with this 
increase, the combined federal and 
state income tax for the higher in- 
come categories would have been 
fifty to 100 per cent lower than in 
Great Britain at the present time. 

The rich men and women of 
New York City are spending 
about two million a month for the 
relief of the unemployed. This is 
true only in the present critical 
period. Under an adequate sys- 
tem of unemployment insurance, 
the cost to them would be nearer 
two hundred million annually. Is 
it any wonder that they and the 
political parties they control op- 
pose unemployment insurance? 
The victims of unemployment will 
not obtatin justice until such time 
as they organize and demand 
more than they are now getting. 
That means political as well as in- 
dustrial action, 


serve is not employed. 
Governor Pinchot, of Pennsyl- 
vania, discusses public works, im- 


and vocational training, and then 
goes on to the question of unem- 
ployment insurance as a means of 
dealing with the problem perma- 
nently: 


“There has been much discus- 
sion of late about the creation of 
reserve funds to provide unemploy- 
ment insurance. Many employers 
are giving consideration to volun- 
teer plans. I join in the recom- 
mendation of the Pennsylvania Un- 
employment Committee, that con- 
Sideration be given to voluntary 
unemployment insurance, as well 
as to compulsory State unemploy- 
ment insurance. In view of the 
attention now being paid to this 
matter by many employers, it seems 
to me that we may reasonably 
await the result of their effort be- 
fore accepting as mecessary any 
type of compulsory State insurance. 
If these volunteer efforts fail, I 
have no doubt that the matter of 
compulsory State insurance will 
deserve increasing attention.” 
Governor Ely, of Massachusetts, 
|}asks for authorization to appoint 
ja commission to study the unem- 
ployment problem including un- 
employment insurance. 

Governor Philip F. La Follette, 
| of Wisconsin, holds forth in the 
;manner of his father “Bob” La 
| Follette, who was governor of the 
State two decades ago: 


“The question that we as a re- 
sponsible government must answer 
is: Can society direct, with rea- 
sonable wisdom and justice, the 
activities through which it secures 
its livelihood, comfort and enjoy- 
ment? Can Wisconsin do _ this 
through enlightened economic lead- 
ership and through popular gov- 
ernment based upon careful re- 
search, wise counsel, and decisive 
action? 

“Wisconsin and this particular 
Legislature must consider—methods 
of increasing the purchasing power 
of the producers on the farm and 
in the factory, to enable them to 
buy back the things which they 
produce.” 

Polyanna Politicians 

Governors being after all poli- 
ticians cannot help striking an 
optimistic note by minimizing 
present difficulties and pointing to 
an early recovery. Governor Frank 
C. Emerson, of Wyoming, asserts 
| reassuringly: 

“While our State has not escaped 
the nation-wide depression in busi- 
ness and industry, it will be found 
that Wyoming is in comparatively 
good codition when the facts are 
faced as to the more serious situa- 
tion applying in many sections- We 
can therefore take courage in 
meeting the problems that are ours, 
knowing that proper adjustments 
will restore the upward trend in 


progress.” 
Governor Ross S. Sterling, of 


Texas, gives a word of cheer: 

“I share the belief of leading 
men of affairs that this condition 
(the depression) is passing and will 
soon be over. Texas has fared 
better than other parts of the Na- 
fon; and as far as Texas is con- 
cerned, we know the depression is 

















provement of employment agencies | 


por. temporary. This State hes 

yet a destiny at agar to fulfill.” 
Governor Joseph B. Ely doe@ 

his bit: 


“Distressing as the times seem. 
be, yet we know that they are 
porary: We know that basic 
ditions are sound, and we face 
future in absolute confidence of a 
return of prosperity.” 

Governor John G. Winant, of 

New Hampshire, becomes mystie 





cal: 

“In the present situation which 
confronts us I feel very strongly 
that certain essential spiritual qual- 
— be — = or 2 restore 
confidence. We have come 
nize that neither over-Optinsiam 
nor fear are safe guides as con= 
trolling factors in 
stability. We can do more to fe= . 
store normal conditions by undra- 
matic and unselfish effort combined 
with hard work and a quiet faith 
than through legislative panaceas-” 

Governor George Dern, of Utah, 
shows his supreme confidence in 
the future: 


“Every one who has an intelli- 
gent knowledge of the industrial 
structure of our State must have 
unbounded faith in its destiny and 
a firm conviction that the present 
depression is only a passing phase. 
No one can doubt that in @ short 
time Utah will be swin for- 
ward again with renewed vigor.” 

Governor Warren E, Green, of 
South Dakota, finds encourage< 
ment in unfortunate experienced 
in the past: 

“The situation is not hopeless. 
We have gone through hard times 
before this and we have not only 
survived, but we have each time 
gone on to greater prosperity, and 
we shall emerge similarly from the 
present emergency.” 

His neighbor, Governor George 
F. Shafer, of North Dakota, growg 
reminiscent also: 

“The pioneer settlers of North 
Dakota have witnessed more serious 
periods in other days and have 
triumphed over them. I am confie 
dent that this generation of North 
Dakotans has the courage, ability 
and genius to conquer the obstacles 
and to solve the problems of the 
present day, and to continue make 
ing noticeable progress in the builde 
ing of our Commonwealth.” 

Governor James Rolph, Jr., of 
California, becomes a prophet ag 
of yore: 

“Let us have faith in California! 
That faith will make us what we 
wish to be. That faith will turn 
despair into hope, distress inte 

comfort, failure into success. Let 
us display, at the opening of the 
new year, the courage and confi+~ 





dence which inspired the pioneers 
—We can shape our own future— 

“All California needs right now 
to bring about that recovery is a 
spirit of confidence and quick re- 
sponse to courageous leadership; 
the state of mind which says, I 
will, instead of I can not. It is my 
wish to apply such leadership with« 
in my province.” 

Governor J. E. Erickson, of Mone 
tana, is a man of hope too: 

“Trust the strong and co 
men and women of our State te 
meet successfully the problems of 
this hour. Hardsips are not new te 
them and we may safely indulge 
the hope that better times are close 
at hand—From the watchman on 
the tower let our inquiry be not 
‘What of the night?’ but rather, 
‘What of the morning?’” 

Thus the Governors fumble with 


unemployment! | 





Forum Proves a 
Great Success 


"Whe Bronx Socialist Forum con- | ° 


ducted by the 3-5th A. D. Branch, 

Bronx, on Thursday nights at Hol- 

Gardens, enters its third 

month with a record that is noth- 

ing short of inspiring. Begun 

‘with trepidations but carried out 
"with an unquenchable purpose, it 
Wifes grown by leaps and bounds. 

The ettendance has never been less 


‘than 100 and has been as high as | 


? er The subjects of the lectures 
Pore political, economic, and so- 
‘celal aspects of our contemporary 
life, with the Socialist position 
“Stressed. No sensationalism is re- 
; to, and from the response it 


“4s evident that there are a great | 


many people who are interested in 
@iscussing seriously the problems 
of the day., The questions and 
discussions are most enlightening 
“and disclose a wide interest and 
; athy with the aims of the So- 
‘cialist Party. A heartening fea- 
“ture is the large number of young 
le that make up the audience, 

and their request for literature and 
gdditional information. People 
tc from all sections of the 
and many from Manhat- 


publicity for the Forum 
mainly through the For- 
which has been very gen- 


ward, 


erous, mailings and distribution of 


An admission 


te announcements. 
Fe 
New Leader. 
Much credit 
\ Fruchter, the director of 
“Forum, who arranges for the 
ae ae keeps the crowd happy 
‘@ speaker is late in arriving, 
fills in on occasion; also to his 
fable and untiring assistants, 
ades Mr. and Mrs. Marshall. 
'The branch also conducts a Jew 
language forum on Sunday 
gs at the same place under 
direction of Louis Schafer. 
is also well attended, and 
ly when the Workmen's 


is due to Henry 


cic! 


and Union questions are | 


cu the hall is packed. Is 
Mt & case of where there is smoke 
is fire? It could, perhaps, 


@harge of 10 cents is made and| 
with it goes a free copy of The| 


the | 





ICARAGUAN rebels, bandits, | 
or patriots (take your | 
| choice) kill eight American mar- | 
|ines. Just what the marines were | 
|doing in Nicaragua is something 
that only the government of the} 
U. S. can explain. However, if 
| my memory is not failing me, the; 
| Devil Dogs were sent down there | 
|} some two or three years ago to| 


assure an honest election to the/ Christianity, dividends, democracy, | 


| benighted citizens of that coun- 
try. I’ve forgotten who was elect- 
| ed, why, or if not, why not. Nei- 
| ther do I know whether the eight 
| Devil Dogs were killed by follow- 
ers of the victorious candidate, or 
| those of his defeated opponents, 
| whoever they are. All I do know 
|is that the American farmers and 
| workers who furnished the eight 
victims haven’t one-half of one 
|} per cent of one cent invested in 
| Nicaragua, and that none of the 
|; American bankers for whose ben- 
| efit the marines are in Nicaragua 
| were injured in the fracas. Oh, 
well, there are too many farmers 
and workers anyhow, and while | 
the reduction of their number by 
|} eight may not constitute overly 
}much to farm and unemployment 
| relief, “every little bit helps,” as 
|the old lady said when she spit in 
| the ocean, 
| x 
By the way, what this country 
needs just now is not a little row 
like that in Nicaragua, but a big- 
ger and better world war. Jus? 
this minute, I can’t think up a 
| good moral reason for such a war. 
| Perhaps something like “making 
|the world safe for dividends” 
would do. Anyhow, there are more 
unemployed men in this country 
now than were drafted into the/| 
late War for Abolishing War, or 
making the world safe for demo- 


* * 





| By Adam Coaldigger if 


Devil Dogs, Under Dogs and Hot Dogs 


(Timely and Untimely Observations 
on a Variety of Subjects 





and we are ready to lick the 
world. 

We have the money, we have 
-he men, and we got the cooties 
too. The money is in the banks, 
the men are on the bread-lines, 
and the cooties are on the men. 
So, forward march for civilization, 


and prosjerity! Down with the 
Johnny Bulls 
Frogs 
Dagoes 
Hunkies 
Bolsheviks 
Chinks 
Japs 
or whoever our next hereditary 


enemy will be. 


* * 


But get me right, boys. I’ve got 
nothing personally against them 
folks. They never did a thing to 
me. The only reason why I 
wanted to see them killed is to 
relieve unemployment 1nd boost 
business. 

War is good for business. War 
takes people out of production 
and puts them into destruction. 
The temporary business depres- 
sion that started last October a 
year ago is due to too many peo- 
ple, Too many people produced 


+ 


|too many good things, resulting 


in the deplorable over-supply of 
good things from which we are 
suffering. 

As long as we have too many 


| people, we shall have over-produc- 


tion, under-consumption, unem- 
ployment, and suffering. The only 


is to kill off the over-supply of 
producers. 

Birth control would help some 
in keeping down the number of 





We could institute another se- 


| “we or something. 
| lective draft by restoring military 


service strictly to the unemployed. | 


These people are already inured to 
the hardships of war. Folks who 
}are used to doing without food 
for days at a time won't mind if 
the commissary is a few hours be- 


producers. Thickening the soup 
ladled out to the unemployed with 


little. But as these expediencies 
are highly immoral (almost as bad 
as doles), war remains the only 


tle against too much food, cloth- 





hind schedule. Sleepiny on the 
floor of flop-houses, jails, in hall- 
| Ways, culverts, and under bridges 


| ing, shelter, comfort, leisure, and 
good things in general. 


and said in a husky voice: 

“Brother, would you mind giv- 
ing me a dime for a bite to eat?” 

“Now looky here,” I replied, “if 
I give you a dime, are you sure 
you wouldn’t spend it for whisky.” 

“Sure as hell,” he shot back, 
“for the cheapest drink you can 
buy in this burg costs four bits.” 

Here then, was an honest man. 
In fact, two honest men, so I said 
to him: “Brother, let’s go in yon- 
der hot dog joint and have a hot 
dog.” 

“Hot dog!” he replied. 

Well, after this sufferin’ sove- 
reign had wrapped himself around 
three hot dogs, a pint of mustard, 








way to curb over-production, etc., | 


cholera germs also would help a} 


hope of the white race in its bat-| 





and two cups of coffee, he told 
{me his story. 
* 


* * 


He was from old American 
His people had moved 
| from Virginia into Indiana. He 
|}had worked in a mine in that 
| state, He had a wife and children 
|and was paying for a home when 
the big slump came at the close 
of the war. Work became scarcer 
and scarcer. After the union was 
wiped .ut, wages fell lower and 
lower. Soon the $200 they had 
| saved up for a rainy day was eat- 
jen up. The proceeds from a sec- 
| ond mortgage on the home fol- 
|lowed suit. For a while longer, 
ae family lived on credit. When 
| the credit was gone, they packed 
| themselves into the old Ford and 
went to Detroit. There, a brother 
gave tl.em shelter and food. But 
the place was crowded. The wo- 
men and children got to quarrel- 
ing, and so they moved into a 
basement apartment. 

Work in the autorobile factory 
where he had found 2 job paid 
barely enough to support the fam. 
ily, allowing no reserve for lay- 
offs or sickness. When the big de- 
pression hit Detroit, work ceased 
altogether. i 

In the meantime, they had lost 
their savings, home, and most of 
| their household goods. The life in- 
| surance policies on hin and the 
| children had lapsed also, and there 
lm no one in that city to extend 


| stock. 





> 





the family joined the ranks of the 
deserving poor. 

Work, beg, steal, or starve, 
there was no other alternative. 
They were too proud to beg, and 
too honest to steal, and so they 





starved. 


* & « | 


“I walked ten thousand miles | 
in that damned town trying to 
find a job,” he said, shaking his 


| Resolution 





bony fist in my face. “I’m a un- 
ion man, but I would have worked | 
16 hours a day for a lousy dollar, | 
rather than see my family going 
to pieces, but there was no job at} 
any price.” | 

However, his wife landed a job) 
scrubbing floors in an office build- 
ing, while he took over the job of | 
home-making. 

“After that,” he said, “every| 
bite I took tasted like it had been | 
soaked in my wife’s scrub-bucket. 
Worse still, the children before 
long began to look at me like I 
was taking out of their mouths 
the bread their mother had earned 
for them while I was loafing 
around, and in the end, her own 
eyes gaid the same. 

“Mind you, they never said I 
was a worthless loafer and 
moocher with their mouths, but 
they said it with their eyes, and 
it was them eyes that drove me 
from home and made the free and 
independent bum you see before 


you.” 


“Hot dog, hot dog,” I murmured 
to myself after we had parted, 
“what lucky dogs you are, you 
lords of jobs and bread, to have 
stch docile, self-effacing under- 
dogs, who will not even bite when 





the last bone is snatched from 
their hungry jaws.” | 

Yet even under-dogs will get| 
mad at times, and bite respectable | 
people, as they did in France and| 
Russia. And hot dog, what a 
lovely time you will have when| 
hydrophobia bites the land of mass | 


production! | 
| 





Thomas to Debate 
With Hamilton Fish 


Pinchot Men Line Up 
For Power Gang 


(Continued from Page One) 
becoming militant at the hearing 
before the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania House 
on the resolution to memorialize 
Congress in favor of the Frazier 
Total Disarmament Amendment to 
the Federal Constitution. The 
was introduced by 
Hoopes. 

The peace forces before the com- 
mittee were led by Mary Winsor, 
Legislative ~hairman of the Penn- 
sylvania Committee for Total Dis- 
Armament, and Socialist candidate 


for Lieutenant Governor in 1930. | 


Mrs. Richards, of Pottsville, owner 
and manager of a large dairy 
farm, who spoke before the com- 
mittee as a business woman, com- 


pared the need that cursed her | 


section of the state from the twin 


plagues of drought and depres- | 


sion with what relief could be 
given through the use of funds for 
relief now devoted to instruments 
of destruction. The witness broke 
off from a discussion of what the 
war had done to a whole genera- 
tion in Europe, to warn the mem- 
bers of the committee that they 
were not the people, nor even an 
important part of the people and 
that the people wanted peace and 
“the world must be reconstructed.” 


When the chairman of the House | 


committee accused the witness of 
becoming “militant against us” she 
admitted it but declared that even 
then “she didn’t want to shoot,” 
the members of the committee. 
Some amusement was caused by 
attempt of committee members to 
raise questions of international 
law with Dr. Hull of Swarthmore 
college. It later appeared that Dr. 
Hull who is chairman of the peace 
organization and head of the De- 
partment of History and Interna- 





tional Relations at Swarthmore 
college, is one of the foremost au- 
thorities on international law in 
America and was one of the ex- 
perts taken with President Wilson 
to the peace conference following 
the World War, although forced to 
leave when the peace minded Dr. 
| Full found what sort of a “‘peace”’ 
| the idealistic Wilson was willing to 
stomach. 








The sense of one’s ignorance is a 
| mauch more useful thing than the 
| sense of one’s knowledge.—Rebert 
Lynd. 


& 
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Michigan Socialists 
Fight Move to Restore ' 
Capital Punishment 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

DETROIT.—At the State con< 
vention of the Socialist Party, a 
strong resolution was adopted 
against capital punishment. Every. 
man, woman, and child in sym- 
pathy with the Socialist movem 





in Michigan is asked to work 


| defeat the death penalty law which 


will be voted on April 6th. \ 














MECCA TEMPLE 


John Dewey 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia 
University 


Morris Hillquit 
National Chairman Socialist Party 


Reservations $2.06, 








25th Anniversary Dinner 
RAND SCHOOL 


135 West 55th Street 


Sunday, April 12, 6.30 P. M. : 


Speakers: 


Harold Laski 
Professor of Political Science, 
versity of London 


Alexander Meikeljohn 
Chairman, The Experimental 
lege,, University of Wisconsin 


Uni- 


Col- 


Rand School Office, 7 E. 15th St. 
Tables will be reserved according to the order in 
which reservations are received 











‘WORKMEN’S SICK AND DEATH BENEFIT 
FUND OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Organized 1884 
Main Office: 714 SENECA AVENUE 


Telephone Hegeman 4058 


Incorporated 1899 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥, 





Reserves on December 
Death Benefit: $4,149,001.77 
WORKERS ! 


In Case of Sickness, 


Class A: 
age of 44 


tor another forty week 











another forty weeks 





et THE 7 
“orkmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men's Fraternal Order 
tn Existence 


75,000 MEMBERS 
$5,000,000 ASSETS 
700 Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 
Insurance from $100 to $3,000 


_ 15 weeks per year. at $8 


week. Many 





| fer farther informatio 
or 


Total: $14.274,941.6 
PROTECT 


Death Benefit according to age at time of initiation in one or both classes: 
40 cents per month—Death Benefit $335 at the age of 16 to $175 at the 


n apply at the Main Office, William Spuhr, 
to the Financial Secretaries of the Branches 


Over 60,000 Members in 344 Branches 


31, 1928: $2,999,114.44 


Benefits paid since its existence: 


Sick Benefit: $10,125,939.86 


3 
YOURSELVES ! 
Accident, or Death ! 


ot 


Class B: 50 cents per month—Death Benefit $550 to $230. 

Parents may insure their children in case of death up to the age of 18. 

oan, Daaeet according to age $20 to $200 é eifteate 

Sick Benefit paid from the first day of filing the doctor’s cer . 

$9, and $15. respectively per week. for the first forty weeks. half of the amoun® 


yeeks. 
Sick Benefits for women: $9 per week for the first forty weeks; $4.50 each fer 





National pega oc i 
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amd 


EAST 84th STREET . 


branches throughout 


Assets $900,000 


Workmen’s Furniture Fire Insurance 


Society, Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1872 
Main Office 


NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 


A cooperative fire insurance society for working people. 
the United States. 
Insurance in force $70,000,000. 


Sixty 
Membership 56,000. 


What promises to be the most |} ,S'**,ben 
exciting debate of the season will 
be held in Cooper Union, March 
26th, when Hamilton Fish, Jr., 
and Norman Thomas will debate 
the following subject: “Is the Pro- 
gram of the Fish Committee Prac- 
tical?” The debate is staged by 


the Lower East Side C ty 
Council, ‘, 


PF cnc. 


3 an $28 per 
branches pay additional benefit from 
$3 to $5 per week. Consumption bene- 
fit $400 and $600 or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the 
most beautiful region of the Catskill 
Mountains—besides the regular week- 
ly benefit. 


No Profits or Dividends for Stockholders! 
A yearly assessment of 10c for each $100 insurance covers all 


expenses. 
A deposit of $1.00 for every $100 is required which is refundable in 


case of removal. 
Workingmen and women, protect your homes tn case of fire. Join 


juran if lass. 
No members at iarge admitted. "einen transacted oaly through 
ches. 
information apply at 227 East 84th Street 4. 


The reason why they call them! them credit. 
j hot dogs is because when the un- | Back in Indiana, they had be- 
| derdogs who feed on them get/ longed to a church, but being 
a-hold of one, they gleefully ex-|proud and self-respecting, they 
claim, “Hot dog!” were ashamed to attend church in 

And that reminds me: The other | shabby clothes, or send their chil. 
the grand army of the unem-/evening as I was walking down | dren to Sunday school with empty 
| ployed the necessary number cf| Wabash Avenue, Chicago, a free| hands, Strangers in a strange 
|}and independent citizen of this | city. Strangers even to the house 


jobless bond salesmen from the| 
re et ee of Ford, without work or money, 


in zero weather is the finest sort 
|} of preparation for living in dug- 
outs. Standing in bread-lines has 
also taught these people the rudi-. 
ments of military ‘aovements. 
Now all we have to do is to add to 





hake locking into. 
\) “Phe forums will most likely close 


he Season at the end of April and 
are now being made for a 
ip affair on the night of May | 
For information, apply to 
THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 
1%5 East Broadway, N. ¥. City 
Telephone 


a4, ™~ 


i‘ ist, after the Party mass meeting. | 





Orchard 6000 For 














continue friend - 
p for each other, and to pour out 
7 ; } sendy to smash | 
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Reserve Officers Training camps, 
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ae ~The Unrecognizable 
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“of his time to “a study of Russian problems.” 





“things as Russian problems. 





of this humble 





‘for the State Department: 


Be ee ee a ee 


© Tt’s time I was looki»g into affairs over there.” 


“Well, Chief,” says Bob, “I got a speech of Ham 
Fish’s here about Russia. He’s going to deliver it 


around the country all summer.” 


nohow.” $ 
“And an article by Sir Hen 


that Russians are low-lives.” 


prepare me a dossier.” 





You must know, boys and girls, that in the State 
Department they just don’t write things down on 
paper and call it a day. They write things in the 

‘ shape of heavy reports and call them dossiers. ~ he 

* Secretary lugs these dossiers around in a brief bag 
but there is nothing brief about a Department of 
State dossier. 


While a non-recognizable Russia is being studied 
by our State Department, a most recognizable police 
department is about to be studied by the local lads 
hereabouts headed by Judge Seabury who goes on 
like Ole Man River, just investigating along. 


At the same moment in which he asks Judge Sea- 
bury to investigate that eminent Episcopalian, Dis- 
trict Attorney Crain and the doings of our constabu- 
lary generally, Governor Franklin Roosevelt rears 
up in a church and says that the majority of the 
cops are o. k. If that is true, there has been devel- 
oped in the New York police force a minority which 
for activity has all other minority groups we have 
ever heard of backed clear off the boards. 


The stockholders of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company are going to make that cor- 
poration immortal by fiat, as it were. They are go- 
ing to vote on a plan “to make the company per- 
petual.” Talk about your Five Year Plans. Here 
is an Eternity Plan that makes the Soviets look like 


pikers. 





We had the feeling all the year that we worked 
for the A. T. and T. that we were somehow part 
of some mystic and mighty force at work in an 
impermanent universe for self-perpetuation. But 
we didn’t stay around long enough to be in on this 
interesting idea of immortalizing a telephone com- 
pany. We suppose that Walter Gifford, President 
of the outfit, will start off the proceedings by ren- 
dering this poem: 

“God can alone make a tree 
But we can make the A. T. and T. 
Good for all eternity.” 










What we need is a competent secretary to answer 
lot of letters that should have been answered 
ng ago. But unfortunately what a competent 
fopecretary needs is enough money for three squares 
no& day and so you see, we are going around the old 
“Vicious circle again and if you don’t hear from us, 
ou can blame it on this here depression which has 
adly shattered this particular free-lance at any 
rate. In days like these a free-lance writer is just 
‘ybout as welcome around any place where they are 
@ublishing things as a little girl with measles at a 
ethodist picnic. And if the free-lance wants to 
A#write the way he feels, which is plumb gloomy, he 
is doubly welcome. 

It has been suggested that we devoted our mag- 
nificent talents to the writing of “popular short 
stories.” In this column from time to time, we have 
essayed this form of fiction but the thunders of 
silence which have greeted our every effort are not 
conducive to further advances along this line. 










‘in 





In the first place to be a successful short story 
‘writer you apparently have to wear knickers, smoke 
a pipe and hang around country club verandahs. 

We look like something one of our cats might 
drag home, in knickers and we haven’t smoked a 
pipe in years. As far as country club verandahs go 
they might be al! in Thibet from our experiences on 
them. Of course we know all about the machinery 
of short stories but somehow we can’t make the 
darned stuff click. We spit on hands, sit down at 
our typewriter and begin: 

“Up from the links came Adrian Carteret, a som- 
nolent light glowing in his deep, dark eyes. As he 
strode across the lawn in front of the country 
club verandah many a feminine eye followed the 
easy lilt of his athletic progress.” 


And then before we know it, we have worked 
up a terrible hate for Adrian who had started out 
to be our hero. Pretty soon we have himain a 
nasty mess with the daughter of the Chairman of 
the House Committee and just then when our read- 
ers think that everything is going to turn out all 
right, the daughter of the Chairman of the House 
Committee stabs the big, good-looking bum with 
the steward’s bread-knife. And stabs him fatally 
too and we have to start all over again because 
it is against the rules of the Columbia Extension 
School of Short Story Writing to have your hero 
get killed under such revolting circumstances. Es- 
pecially by the heroine. Her name has to be posted 

36-@. delinquent member and all sorts of depressing 
Consequences follow her rash act. 





So maybe I'll just take to writing epic poems. I 
have seen very few new ones recently. The fieli 
doesn’t seem to be overcrowded. To write a good 
epic poem takes at least two or three years, which 
ought to get us through the worst of this depres- 
sion until the next bumper apple-crop at any rate. 


You'll pardon me if I get right down to work on 
this. It is to be a very long epic poem entitled, 
“The Achievements of the Administration of James 
Knox Polk in Twelve Cantos.” 


McAlister Coleman. 





Has capitalism entered the final stage of decay 
which means death? We do not know but it is 
shaken with convulsions all over the world that 


is'a pleasure to learn that Secretary of State 
Stimson has now decided to devote some part 


4 It is something when anyone in our State Depart- 
ment will recognize the fact that there are such 


_ Just how you go to work to study something 
@iich you consistently and officially refuse to rec- 
ognize as being existent is beyond the knowledge 
columnist but this neat trick can 


probably be turned by our adroit elder statesmen. 


Phe Secretary comes down to the office some 
morning and says to his assistant, Robert F. Kelley, 
‘who has the job of digging up the Russian dope 


“Bob, what do you hear from Russia these days? 


“And then here’s a piece by Bela Low explain- 
ing that he doesn't like the Russian five-year plan, 


wy Deterding saying 


“Good,” says Stimson, “Collate, integrate, syn- 
thesize and summarize all that information. and 
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By Benedikt Kautsky 


ly come to the surface. At no 


time since the Heimwehr people, 
under the pressure of the reac- 
tionary wing of the Christian So- 
cial Party, professed their willing- 
ness to participate in the Vaugoin 
Government (on Sept. 30, 1930) 
has the clash of tendencies entire- 
ly ceased, 

The Clericals had hoped to pre- 
vent independent political action 
by the Heimwehr in the coming 
elections through this combina- 
tion. But it turned out that the 
National Socialist elements in the 
Heimwehr were too powerful to 
justify such a hope. Already dur- 
ing the elections the two diverg- 
ing elements in the Heimwehr 
acted independently. Some of the 
Clericals in the Heimwehr voted 
for the Christian Social candi- 
dates, among whom were the 
Heimwehr leaders. The larger 
number of the Heimwehr men, on 
the contrary, entered the cam- 
paign independently and hoped to 
form a united front with the Na- 
tional Socialists (Austrian follow- 
ers of Adolf Hitler.) They had 
as poor luck as did the Christian 
Socialists in effecting a united 
front with the whole Heimwebhr. 
The elections of Nov. 9 showed 
that the growth of both Fascist 
groups had been made, not at the 
expense of the Social Democrats, 
but at that of the bourgeois par- 
ties. Realization of this brought 
the moderate wing of the Chris- 
tian Social Party to the fore, 
which formed the present govern- 
ment with the Pan Germans and 
Agrarians, with the Heimwehr on 
the outside. 

Thus the Heimwehr men were 
forced out of the government and 
lost much of their drawing power, 
which, as in Germany, consisted 
largely in the hopes of the intel- 
lectuals in their ranks of obtain- 
ing well-paid jobs. 

At the same time the internal 


VIENNA. 
HE internal conflict in the 
Heimwehbr, which has been 


going on for some time, has final- 


Vienna Socialists Win Relief 


| Differences With Clerical Party Weaken Austrian 


Fascist Movement 





strife in the Heimwehr ranks be- 
gan to gather strength. The Na- 
tional Socialist movement had 
made gains in many places in the 
elections that surprised the Heim- 
wehr leaders. Since then the situ- 
ation in Germany has increased 
the activity of the Austrian Na- 
tional Sccialists, and it is an open 
secret that large sections of the 
Heimwher, formerly in the camp 
of the Pan Germans, have swung 
over to the Hitlerites. Ex-Prince 
Starhemberg himself isn’t far re- 
moved from this tendency, but 
nobody can tell what he will do 
from one day to the next. 

On the other hand, .the Heim- 
wehr elements originally sprung 
from the Christian Social camp 
strove to win back their former 
influence. To everybody’s surprise, 
Herr Steidle bobbed up from the 
innocuous desuetude into which 
he was supposed to have fallen 
for good, after having publicly 
taken solemn leave of politics and 
the Heimwebhr. 

Major Pabst, who used to act 
as intermediary between the two 
tendencies, faded out shortly after 
his triumphal return from banish- 
ment to Italy, and today he cuts 
}no figure in the Heimwehr. The 
| real cause of his surprising retire- 
ment is yet to be learned. Prob- 
| ably Pabst didn’t suit either tend- 
| ency any more and during his 
|absence his lieutenants may have 
|made themselves independent to 
}such a degree as to preclude his 
return to his former dominating 
position. And perhaps the old 
friendship betwen the Christian 
Social Party and Pabst has cooled 





Economic difficulties also have 
aided political internal conflicts in 
weakening the Heimwehr machine. 
The Alpine Montan Company, the 
most open and persistent sup- 
porter of the Heimwehr in its 
shops through pressure of all 
kinds, was the first concern to try 
to translate the cry for wage re- 
ductions into action. It announced 
that on Jan. 1 it would cut the 
salaries of its “white collar’ em- 
ployes, that the beginning of Feb- 
ruary there would be an average 
reduction of 12 per cent. in its 
mines and that, finally, there 
would be a slash of from 10 to 20 
per cent. in wages in its smelters. 
In this connection it must be re- 
membered that today the earnings 
of the workers already have been 
reduced in many cases to half of 
their former amount through lack 
of work, so that it isn’t unusual 
for a moulder in Donawitz, or a 
strip metal miner who has to work 
in rain and snow, to earn only 
$20 a month. If such a sharp cut 
were to be made in these miser- 
avle wages it soon would be bet- 
ter for these hard working men 
not to work at all and to draw 
unemployment benefits instead of 
jeopardizing their health and lives 
for such starvation pay. 

Under such circumstances the 
relation of the management of the 
Alpine Montan Company with its 
| dependent Heimwehr trade union, 
| which is labeled “independent,” 
| naturally became worse. The meet- 
|ings at which the Heimwehr chiefs 
| tried to make the workers under- 
| stand the necessity for the wage 
| cut were turned into stormy dem- 





tariff demands. Although the 
price of iron and steel is about 
twice as high in Austria today 
as on the world market, the Al- 
pine wants a still higher tariff 
in order to boost it again. <As 
this demand is rejected by all 
industrial circles, the company is 
now vainly trying to shift the 
blame for the wage cuts to the 
opposition to tariff rises. There is 
no doubt that if elections were to 
be held today there would be a 
marked decline in the Heimwehr 
vote right in the industrial dis- 
tricts, because the Heimwebhr pol- 


bosses. This conviction has been 
strengthened by the attitude of 


up with the bourgeois parties. 


caused Starhemberg to resign his 


seat in Parliament. 


ss *« 8 


The political situation has also 
been relieved by a compromise be- 
tween the Christian Social Party 
and the Socialists on the division 
of taxes. The Socialists have 
agreed finally to a reduction of 
27,000,000 schillings (worth 14c. 
each) in Vienna’s share of the 
taxes. collected by the Federal 
Government, instead of the cut of 
42,000,000 demanded. It is true 

is sacrifice has been materially 
lessened through Vienna receiving 
the possibility of increasing its 
own tax Ievy by about 7,000,000 
schillings. Besides the Federal 
Government is to grant Vienna an 
annual allowance of 10,000,000 
during the next two years for 


Tout of Vienna, 





Chatterbox 








For the moment the tension 
over the unemployment situation 
has relaxed, because the Govern- 
ment didn’t cut the benefits of the 
long-time idle workers as much 
as it had planned. And the Gov- 
ernment has decided to add a 
representative of labor to the 
commission which is to carry out 
the new measures. But we must 
not be deceived as to the dangers 
in the future. The Government’s 
plans to weaken social legislation 
are only postponed, not abandoned, 
and it is to be expected that the 
partly successful attack upon un- 
employment insurance will be fol- 
lowed by one upon health insur- 





icy has been revealed all too soon | policy the Government is entirely 
as nothing but the policy of the/in the hands of the bourgeoisie. 
'It doesn’t even try to relieve the 
| present crisis by increasing public 
the Heimwehr deputies in Parlia-| works or similar measures, but 
ment who, after some hesitation| sees its salvation only in raising 
and wobbling, finally have lined| the duties on farm products and 


The split in the Heimwehr has/ imposes a heavy burden upon in- 


|}have been all in the interest of 





ance. And in matters of economic 


subventionizing agriculture. This 
dustry, exports decline more and 
more and unemployment rises 
from week to week in a menacing 
form, 
* a 
The visit to Vienna of Count 
Stephen Bethlen, Premier of Hun- 
gary, for the purpose of signing 
a treaty of friendship and arbi- 
tration between his country and 
Austria, gave rise to reports to 
the effect that the original treaty 
negotiations when Mgr. Seipel was 
Foreign Minister in the Vaugoin- 
Starhemberg Government last fall 
were aimed at a regular defensive 
alliance, which, of course, would 


Hungary, as there is no possibility 
of Austria being involved in a 
war. But, with Seipel out and 
Dr. Schober in the Ministry for 


materially. 
certain just where Pabst is at}ment and the Heimwebhr. 


present. 


It ig not known for|onstrations against the manage- 
It is 
It was reported that he/ true that the destructive work of 


intended to go abroad and some/|the Heimwehr men had so weak- 
persons even asserted that he had |ened the old regular trade union 


building purposes, so that in the! Foreign Affairs, such a scheme 
immediate future the actual loss | had to be dropped. So the plan 
in income will be held down to/to bring Austria.into alliance with 


} 
10,000,000 schillings. The Federal|Italy and Hungary has fallen 


been chosen as military adviser to 
the Nanking Government of China, 
for which his special experience 


events. 





in civil war qualifies him, at we 


| that organized resistance to the 
wage cut was impossible. 

The company has also tried to 
}use the misery of its workers as 


Government also has made the/| 
material concession of obligating 


existing arrangement during the| 





a tool for forcing through its 


next five years without the con- | 


itself not to interfere with the | 


through, at least for the time be- 
ing, which means a set-back for 
Fascism and more opportunity for 
the Austrian working class to de- 
velop its forces. 














Scanning the New Books 
Edited by LAWRENCE ROGIN 


The Most Powerful Weapon of the W orking Class 








HE general strike as a weapon 
T of labor has been the basis of 
hopes and fears by both friends 
and enemies of labor ever since 
William Benbow first propagated 
the idea of a national holiday for 
workers in the early days of the 
Chartist movement in England. 
The general strike has been ad- 
vocated as a means of accomplish- 
ing almost anything that labor 
ever would want to do, from help- 
ing to win a single strike to forc- 
ing through a social revolution. 
It has been suggested as both a 
substitute for ‘political action and 
as a method of forcing political 
reform. No panacea for social ills 
has been more vigorously pressed 
or opposed by both the friends and 
the enemies of labor and yet all 
the discussion of the subject es- 
pecially in this country, has been 
quite theoretical. This is not be- 





the matter, however. 


the general strike for almost all 
the various purposes it has been 
advocated. 


volume just published by the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 
(The General Strike, by Wilfred 
H. Crook, $6.00). Hereafter any 


a weapon of labor can be based op 
facts. 
Mr. Crook has done monumental | 
task in collecting all the experi- | 
ences of labor throughout the/| 
world and has done a good job of | 
it too. He discusses the strikes 
from the earliest, engineered 
by the Chartists in England, in 
1842 down to the revolutionary 
strikes in Spain in 1929. Because 
it is not generally realised just 
| how extensively labor has used | 
| this weapon in modern times, I 
|think that a listing of the strikes | 
}that have taken place and their 
| purposes will be in order. Bel-| 
gium has had the greatest experi- | 
ence with the political strike, hav- | 
ing a series of them starting in| 
1886-8 and concluding with an ex- 
tremely wide-spread and compara- 
tively successful one in 1913. Swe- 
den has had both a political and 
an industrial general strike, the 
former in 1902, and the latter in 
1909. Holland tried an industrial 
strike in 1903, unsuccessfully. 
Russia, of course had its period of 
revolutionary strikes in 1905, as 
did Spain in 1902, and Italy in 
1904 and 1914. Since the war, 
there have been the strike that 
saved the German Republic in 
1920, the British general strike in 
1926 and various minor strikes. 
The latter include only the Ameri- 
can experiences in Seattle and 








may mean reactionary dictatorship or the triumph 
working class, 


FS Some ws 


Winnipeg in 1919, the strike at 
Shanghai in 1925, and the Vienna 











The General Strike 


strike of 1927. Thus it can be 
seen that with the exception of 
France every major western in- 
dustrial country has had its ex- 
perience with one form or an- 
other of the general strike and 
that the general strike has been 
put to almost every use that ”has 
been suggested for it, except that 
of preventing a war. 

It is obviously impossible to 
analyze all the strikes that have 
taken place and it is almost 
equally hard to draw general con- 
clusions about the utility or fu- 
tility of the general strike from 
them because of the differences in 
circumstances and the different 
purposes of the various strikes 
that have taken place. However, 
some general statements can be 
made as the result of the experi- 





eral strike, does not live up to the 
rest of the book, 
called adequate, in that the vari- 
ous theories are described, but 
there is no attempt to synthesize 
or evaluate them. This detracts 
somewhat from the value of the 
book, or rather makes the book 
slightly less valuable than it could 
possibly be; because it remains an 
extremely valuable book to every 
student of the labor movement 
and to every student in it. It only | 
remains to be said that whatever | 
bias is shown in the book is to- | 
ward labor and that the author 
does not seem to be ashamed of 
this bias. 
L. R. 








The Negro 


B, peciony as such, for thé} 
present are only a part of} 
the ever-changing, dying, living, 


tral home, he had established in W 9 
It might be! Africa a great civilization which A oman's 


was the marvel of the then less 


civilized Europeans. Because of 
his failure to adequately study the 
Negro’s past, the author falls into 


other writers who. begin a study 
of the Negro with slavery as the 
background. This is evident when 
he says: “Had they (Negroes) not 
been completely isolated from all 
the civilizing forces of humanity 
thru the long centuries before 
European nations put Africa upon 
the map by their divisions and 
possessions of the Dark Continent 
. « . Negroes would not have been 
less intelligent than the descend- 
ants of Shem and Japeth.” 

In spite of the increasing ac- 
ceptance of the notion that Abra- 
ham Lincoln, out of the goodness 
of his heart freed the slaves, the 
author points out that, “the in- 
evitable progress of civilization in 


Handhook 


the common error of sO many} 


| of health and home life. 


ence that has taken place. The 


most important of these is as 1] 
cause of a lack of experience in | see it that the futility of the gen- 
Labor un-/eral strike as a weapon has not 
ions all over the world have used| been proven, despite all the un- 


| Successful strikes that have taken 
place. 


| statement is that no general strike 
should be called without extensive 
preparation. The difference in 
the conducting and results of ‘the 


discussion of the general strike as| Belgian strike of 1913 and the| 


British strike of 1926 shows just 
what difference adequate prepara- 
tion makes. One exception to this 
statement may he the general 
strike to prevent war. Here a tem- 
porary tieup may be enough, while 
in case of an industrial dispute it 
will not be. 


general strike in an industrial dis- 


pute can no longer be a surprise | 
weapon because of the necessary | 


preparation for it, and that the 


; general strike should be used war- 


ily because of the reaction fol- 
lowing failure. Other such gen- 
eralizations could be made. If 
these sound like the conclusions of 
any reasoning person it may be 
because experience has fulfilled 
the expectations of reason. 

But it is in the book itself that 
we are interested. 
indicated that Mr. Crook has done 
an excellent job in describing the 
various strikes that have taken 


place. He is to be especially com- 
mended for his treatment of the 
British strike of 1926. While 


about half the book is devoted to 
this strike I think that it is well 
spent, both because of the import- 
ance of the strike and because of 
the lessons that can be learned 
from a detailed account of one 
strike. The British strike was the 
logical one to give this attention 
to. 
of the genera] strike, or rather of | 


the various theories Jot the gen-|rooted the Negro from this ances- | 


This is particularly true 
This experience has/ of the general strike as an indus- 
finally been gathered together in a/trial weapon. A corollary of this 


Other conclusions | involved in the so-called race prob- 
that may be observed are that the | !¢m in America. Dr. Hill does not 
jhesitate to unsheath his sword 


I have already | 


| better and greater than he is,,. 


j}are able to place upon him.” 


The treatment of the theory | 


mortal-immortal-human family. 
The human race itself is a unit, 
And not until this fact is realized, 
and not until it is accepted as 
such, can the world experience the 
peace that passeth understand- 
ing.” With these words of truism, 
is brought to a more or less pleas- 
ant ending, 233 pages devoted to 
finding the answer to the ques- 
tion: Negro—National Asset or 
Liability, Dr. John Louis Hill, Lit- 
erary Associates, Inc. 

A careful reading of “NEGRO” 
| impresses one with the belief that 
the author is exceptionally warm 
|and sympathetic to his subject; 
;and that he partially recognizes 
the underlying economic factors 





and use it, tho somewhat feebly, 
against the ignorant whites who 


which no outstanding evil can al- 
ways endure, rendered necessary 
the abolition of Negro slavery in 
America.” In discussing this 
phase of Negro life in America the 
autL: missed a golden oppor- 
tunity to aid in destroying a myth, 
which, next to the one about 
George Washington and the 
cherry tree, now has a strangle- 
hold upon both Negroes and 
whites; i.e., the one about Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Negro slavery. 

While on the whole Dr, Hill 
makes out a pretty fair claim for 
justice to the Negro, every now 








One of the venerable women 
workers in the Socialist movement 
is Mrs. Adella Kean Zametkin, au- 
thor of “The Woman’s Handbook,” 
a book in Yiddish and written to 
help women of working class fam- 
ilies. Comrade Zametkin lived for 
twenty-five years in New York 
tenements and obtained first-hand 
knowledge of the Jewish working- 
man’s home life. She often served 
such families as adviser in many 
difficulties, especially in matters of 
hygiene. 

This experience led Mrs. Zamet- 
kin to make a study of food values 
and dietetics. For twelve years 
she was a special writer for “The 
Day,” a Yiddish daily, on questions 
She often 
received requests from her readers 
to publish her writings in book 
form so that they would be acces- 
sible to Yiddish families. The re- 
sult is her “Woman’s Handbook,” 
a work of 648 pages, which con- 
siders such topics’ as pure food, 
housekeeping, hygiene, children’s 
training, sex hygiene and hundreds 
of other questions of importance 
to Jewish homes, 

The Socialist idealism which has 
sustained the author for many 
years also runs through the pages 
of her book. She is one of the 
most active workers in the Wo- 
men’s Section of Branch Jamaica 
of the Socialist #arty. The price 
of the book is $2.25, postage extra, 








and then he permits his emotions 
and his early background to in- 
fluence his cooler judgment. For 
instance, on page seventy-four he 
says: “morally speaking, the Ne- 
gro of today takes front rank in 
sustaining the highest standards 
and loftiest ideals of our so-called 
Christian civilization.” Yet on the 








hate the Negro because of his 
“colored blood” (whatever that is) 


|but who at the same time gloat | 


about their alleged lineal relation- 
ship to the Indians. The reason: ! 
“Negroes were subjected to the in-} 
dignity and humiliation of human | 
slavery” the author correctly | 
points out. 

Nor does he permit to escape 
“the over-zealous and misled 


white friends of thé Negro,” whom | 


| 


| he rightly considers equally a dan- | 


ger to the Negro as those who! 
hate him. Dr. Hill is eminently | 
sound when he says that “ti ideal-| 
ize, pet and pamper the Negro 
and make him believe that he is 


is just as fatal to his future as 
are all the handicaps his enemies 


However, like most Southern 
whites who write about the Negro 
historically (Dr. Hill is a Tenne- 
sean) he ignores the fact that 
long before the slave trade up- 





succeeding page (5) he speaks 


and can be obtained of the author 
at 8455 Parsons boulevard, Ja- 
maica, N. Y, 





Books Received 


Samuel Harper— Making Bolshe- 
viks; University of Chicago Press 
$2.00. 


As It Seems’to Me 


Y dear Comrade Heywood Broun; 
Will you allow a little peanut of @ 
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groggy that bunch of bimboes are after your ls 
few roundhouse socks on the button. You | 
give them a chance to sweep away the cobwebs, 
fore you soak them again. 

“You can’t laugh off the rope around a dead 
man’s neck...” What a slogan to lead the 
trymen of St. John’s and the gentle dabblers of 
Citizens Union into a new Armageddon 
cient vice, crime, yraft and all that... 

Of course you meant that against Cousin Ji 
our ravishingly jolly Mayor. 

I’m not clear right now on what other 
you dished up against Grandpa Crain and our 
of the Magistrate Courts; but I take it that the 
are all in your usual high-class manner, I dof 
member your admonition for someone or 
under your irate barrage...to “sap out of 
Rises : 

Well, here goes. If it is your mad desire to wade 
in wild with both mitts swinging, because your sense 
of public decency is outraged and you want to see 
the ones responsible immediately for all the ; 
and dirt hurled into Hell Gate... that’s one 
If you are just being ordered to shoot your stuff 
your bosses, because they are conducting a 
tion liberal-reform mud-raking and clean-up 
paign, that’s another. In the latter instances, 
would not have one word of contrariness to say, 
job’s a job, the Brouns must live, and the work you — 
are doing in this instance is as commendable ana 
decent as a privately-owned profit-seeking institue — 
tion can offer under this system. ) ‘ 

But if the campaign is directed and inspired by 
your own real self, as even your memorable 
Vanzetti philippines were when you 
the old New York World, then I'll 
bone with you and risk a snub or a cuff, 

To me and to quite a few others who take somé | 
time off from debating prohibition and such vital 
matters, Tammany Hall and what it has meant al 
these investigated years are but a sub-ordinate pat. 
tern in the big design we are forced to banner for 
a national emblem, Think up your own details over 
the motto “Get all you can while the getting’s good, 
and give as little as possible in returm.. ”.a6 | 
Squeeze in somewhere if you can the words “Never 
mind how you get it, but don’t get caught .. J” 

It is in a moment like this that I feel keenly envi- 
ous of your genius for terse, snappy slogans like 
“You can’t laugh off etc.” oe 

Why shouldn’t a cross section of Americang like | 
the New York Democrats grab all they can when — 
they are in power, cradled as we all are in the 
shadow of the New York Stock Exchange and the 
Big Business temples of pilferage? 

Here we are, a hundred and twenty million of us 
living in dread against to-morrow, with 
ment, poverty and humiliation snapping at our 
heels as we hustle into subways, as we punch time. 
clocks, as we enter our homes after work, or after 
searching for it in vain. 

Here we are, the same number walking in a 
dream of wealth, ease, power, security, yachts, sum- 
mering in cool places, wintering in the tropi-= 
ing our children to universities, living in fine homes, 
driving about in glittering cars, doing nothing and 
getting everything. 

And here they are, a few thousand of these elected 
into power and a chance to make real these dreams, 
The Tammany bunch happens to be in office here, 
The Republicans happen to hog that chance in Chi- 
cago. The inevitable happens, as it has happened; _ 
as it will continue to happen, no matter what part — 
of the bi-political section of Americans get in. : 

And after all it is merely a matter of arithmetic, 
65% of our national wealth belongs to 3% of the 
people. 35% is left for 97% of us to play pot-luck 
with in the gamble of trying to get along under this 
crazy system. Sharpen your pencil some night and 
instead of shaping words, put down a few equations 
like the one above, and see if you cannot dope out 
why cops frame girls to get blackmail money, and 
magistrates invest thirty thousand dollars in a job 
that pays eight or ten thousand a year, 

Politics is a racket. Of course. But so ig the — 
system under which its rottenness flourishes, Amd — 
what is more, big business will not have it othem — 
wise. 

You know and I know, that if the political hemeBe ~ 
men of Wall Street had to live on their salaries 
alone, Socialism would have long ago made tremem 
dous inroads in this Jand. 

Wherever the political tradition has been one of 
public service and honesty, and salary was the only 
income allowed to the electees, the Socialist Party 
grew into promise and power, Look at Europe and 
understand. 

The rope around the dead woman’s neck was 
placed there by a hireling of Big Business, Profit, 
rent and interest are the three murders who took ~ 
that henna-headed playgirl for a ride, 
And while you're at it if you want to make @ 
bit of historical comparison, go back to 1929 when 
the public was taken for a ride in the Wal] 
racket. Everybody started to pan J.2. 
even you are panning Jimmy Walker now, 
happened? J. P. took his $2,500,000 yacht 
vacation to the tropics, Jimmy Walker 
vacation in California. And strange as it 
sound from me, neither of them deserve 
bawled out or held responsible for what m: 
place as a matter of course, as long as pri 
ership of public means for life exists ag 
cepted system. 

Surely, what I have said here has 
long and so often that it has all the trite 
a mumbled prayer. It doesn’t click 
whose God-given gifts for protest are 
manufacturing epigrams about ropes around 
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Jobias Dantzig—Number—The Lan- 
guage of Science; Macmillan, $3.50. 





thus: “It is true, of course, that 
there is no human being lower in 
the scale of brutal conduct than 
the depraved Negro who so far 
loses his self-control, that he will 


” 
| Man; 


me 


Harry F. Ward—Which Way Reli- 
gion? Macmillan, $2.00. 
Charles F. Thwing—American So- 
ety; Macmillan, $2.25. 
Rabindrath Tagore—The Religion of 
Macmillan, $2.50. 





sometimes attack a white wo- 
man,” Surely, Dr. Hill must know 
that every finger of rape that 
is pointed at a Negro is no proof 
that he is guilty. It is general 
knowledge today that raping has 
become in the South the last ref- 
uge of lost virginity. Besides the 
record shows many cases of 
whites who have raped Negro wo- 
men. 

Notwithstanding a few such un- 
fortunate passages in the book, 
“NEGRO” “National Asset or Lia- 
bility,” deserves to be widely 
read. For, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, the book is additional 
evidence of the sincere efforts of | 
a@ growing number of enlightened | 
white Americans, to find a solu- 
tion to the so-called race problem. | 
Frank Crosswaith, | 





ladies’ necks. But couldn’t one stretch the 
tion a bit and remark that you cannot quip off 
rope around the necks of a hundred and 
million people? ... ? 

And let me tell you that’s one rope we 
have to get rid of if civilization ig to survive 
I know the kick there is in getting mad 
a while and spearing, and slashing something 
riles you and is no good anyway. It has all 
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The GENERAL 
STRIKE 


In Theory and Practice 


By Wilfrid H. Crock 
Has labor ever won with 
“its most powerful wea- 
pon”? 

Have American labor 
leaders sold labor out? 


Can labor build a new 
order today? 








Just published. 

paid from 

The University of North 
Carolina Press 
Chapel Hill, N, C. 
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swamps, so that the plague will cease 
Fraternally, 


“small group of corporations” now control 


fine verve of a tennis match under a 
a cold shower to follow. And I know 
boresome it becomes to keep up being mad 
one palpable, accepted injustice lke the ¢ 
system. 

For agreeable occupation, you have it on we 
cialist writers by a long shot. All we have 1 
frail consolation is the ludicrous sight of Big 
You swatting mosquitoes during a yellow 
crusade. 

4ll we have to hope and work for is that 
when we shall burn the tall weeds and drain 
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S. A. deWit 7 
Senator Capper reports to the Senate . 
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Schwab and Mandel’s Musical Smash 


iN 





“At the Broadhurst Theatre these days, one may enjoy Schwab 


and Mandel’s newest musical “America’s Sweetheart”. 


Jeanne 


‘Aubert, who made a hit in “Princess Charming” earlier this sea- 


ei " gon, has one of the star parts. 
2 Spee 
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‘|The Week On The Stage 


By Joseph T. Shipley 





T EVERY WOMAN 


that pervades the play, nor of the a prize in Naples, and which seems 





German.Grand Opera Co. 
Begins Its Engagement 
Tomorrow at the Mecca 


The German Grand Opera Com- 
pany, having arrived Sunday from 
a nine weeks’ tour of twenty-six 
American cities, will rest until 
March 16, when its engagement 
begins in Mecca Temple. The rep- 
ertoire includes the four operas of 
the Wagnerian “Ring,” also ‘“‘Tris- 
tan und Isolde” and “Der Fliegende 
Hollaender”; Mozart’s “Don Juan” 
and d’Albert’s “Tiefland.” Dr. 
Max von Schillings will conduct all 
performances except “Tiefland.” 
This will be directed by Hans 
Blechschmidt. Among the princi- 
pals are Johanna Gadski, Marie 
von Essen, Johannes Sembach, 
Max Roth, Carl Hartmann, Erik 
Wildhagen and others. 


Prominent Producer Wh 








the love of adventure—until there 
comes love of the girl. 

All the swirling presence of these 
and other circus folk gives color 
and constant activity to the play, 
so that its bare, melodramatic plot 
can be overlooked in the excite- 
ment. The circus seems saved, at 
the close, from the dread clutch 
of the forty-car show that is de- 
vouring all rivals. Even in this 
far-off world of the rings and the 
freaks, capitalism presses, and fi- 
nances wring their levy from the 
avenues of amusement. But it 
seems an exciting world, as stories 


go. 
Gilbert Miller, whose production 


one of the season’s outstanding 


A DRAMA DENIED 
theatre, returned on the Bremen 


“A WOMAN DENIED.” From the 
Italian of Gennaro Mario Curci by 


” 
Jean Bart. At the Ritz. “Strange Interlude. 











o Arrived From. Europe 


“To-morrow and To-morrow” is 
successes at the Henry Miller 
yesterday from London, where, 


in association with the Theatre Guild, he has recently presented 





There is the germ of a very 
interesting situation in this jazzed 
version of “Barbara,” which won 


Victor McLaglen in 
Fine Role Opposite 
Dietrich in “Dishonored”’ 


once to have been a good play. A 


“Tabu,”’ New Murnau 
Film, for Brecher’s 





"AS HUSBANDS GO.” By Rachel 
“Crothers. At the John Golden. 

Rachel Crothers has created a 
: shrewd and clever comedy, out of 


the 


deftness of the acting. Emmy 
Sykes, played by Catharine Dou- 
cet, is a gloriously well-meaning 
but completely asinine person, re- 
vealing various angles of satire in 
her opposition to the suave French- 
man, the vivid young friend, the 
emancipated daughter, the lanky 
brightest boy of the state—who 
teaches Greek and is to marry 


DOESN’T KNOW 


foibles of American women 

‘abroad and at home. Emmy Sykes, 
Faseo~ (with a marriageable 
hter at home), and her young | 





sition; 


subtle psychologist might have 
done much with the central oppo- 
is impossible to 
judge, from the present version, 
what once there was. Not only the 
Greeks had a word for it: the 
Italian phrase goes “Traduttori, 
traditori!—translator, traitor; and 
the seething of sex in which Mary 


but it 


Central Park Theatre 


Following the announcement 
from Paramount that. F. W. Mur- 
nau’s new South Sea film, ‘ -abu,” 
will be released by that company, 
comes news from the offices of 
together for the first time in/Leo Brecher that the picture will 


Paramount’s sensational love | have its New York premiere on 
drama, “Dishonored,” written and|yarch 18th, at his new Central 


Victor McLaglen is an ideal foil 
for the talents of the irresistible 
Marlene Dietrich. The teaming of 
these two is considered perhaps 
one of the finest bits of casting 
in film history. 

These two popular favorites are | 








~ triend, Mrs. Lingard, succumb to | 


Nash writhes until we also gnash 


‘The Last Parade’? and 
Frank Richardson Are 
Hipp’s Big Headlines 


“The Last Parade,” the love 
story that was written on a police 
blotter is at the Hippodrome this 
week of March 14, Jack Holt, 
Constance Cummings and Tom 
Moore are starred in this drama 
of a big shot racketeer and the 
homicide chief who loved the same 

rl. 

Frank Richardson, after his phe- 
nomenal screen success, returns to 
the stage via R-K-O vaud-ville 
and heads the current big eight- 
act show at the “Hipp.” Harry 
Delmar, popular Broadway pro- 
ducer, appears in his 1931 revue 
with Charles Kemper, the reaily 
funny comic. There’s a million 
dollars’ worth of feminine beauty 
and talent in this class production. 

Other features are “Cookie” 
Bowers, NBC’s mirth - spreading 
imitator of birds and animals; Bill 
Talent and Flo Merit, laugh mak- 
ers; Dorothy and Her Yellow 
Jackets in a fast dance offering 
and Herb Larimer with Merion 
Hudson in a whirl of wheels. 





Russell Patterson, Famous 
Artist, Designed Gowns for 
“The Gang’s All Here’ 


Perhaps the best oi the modern 
magazine artists and illustrators, 
Russell Paterson has created a 
veritable sensation with his friends 
by designing the highly creative 
costumes in the Gensler and Green 
musical comedy, “The Gang’s All 
Here,” now playing at the Im- 
perial Theatre. This is a new 
venture for Patterson, who here- 
tofore confined all his activities to 
the canvas board. 

“TY always knew I Could design 
fetching gowns,” Patterson ad- 
mitted in an interview, “because 
I did this with all my drawings 
and paintings in my newspaper 
and magazine work, but it never 
occurred to me to try my hand at 
actually designing clothes until 
Gensler and Green made the sug- 
gestion.” 

Patterson has illustrated stories 
for such magazines as “Cosmo- 
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Doing Well in Brother’s 
Musical 








Billy Rose’s “Sweet and Low” 
at Chanin’s 46th St. Theatre is 
turning into one of the big suc- 


cesses of the season. Polly Rose, | f 


the producer’s sister, is to be 
seen in this popular musical, 





Billy Rose Plans 
An Active Season 


Benjamin Stein, for seven years 
treasurer of the Lyric Theatre, has 
been appointed general manager 
for Billy Rose’s enterprises which, 
other than “Sweet and Low,” now 
current at the - orty-fourth Street 
Theatre, include the forthcoming 
play with songs, “Park Avenue.” 
Mr. Stein is a brother of Norman 
in charge of the exchequer at the 
Selwyn Theatre, and has been a 
producer on his own on several 
occasions, 

Further indication that Mr. Rose 
intends to be more than ordinarily 
active is the contemplated musical 
show for Smith and Dale with 
Montague Glass and Newman Levy | 
hinted as the authors. Meanwhile, 
Harry Warren and Mort Dixon, 
who collaborated with the producer 
on the hit songs in “Sweet and 
Low,” are busily engaged dashing 


| 





off the tunes for the new produc- 
tions. Charlie Washburn, who} 
hovers between George M. Cohan 
and William Harris Jr. as their 
press representative, is to remain 
as the newspaper counselor for Mr. 
Rose. 





In the New Channing 
Pollock Play 





Roy Gordon is one of the feat- 
ured players in “The House 
Beautiful “Channing Pollock’s 
new play, which Crosby Gage 
is presenting at the Apollo 
theatre. 





Bebe Daniels Has Fine 
Support in “My Past’’; 
Stays at Winter Garden 


The trend away from one-star 
pictures is strikingly demonstrated 
in “My Past,” which opened Tues- 
day evening at the Winter Garden, 
This picture boasts no less than 
three headline players, and several 
others who usually rate featured 
billing. 

Bebe Daniels is starred in “My 
Past,” which purports to reveal 
the intimate love-life of Dora 
Macy, actress. Ben Lyon and 
Lewis Stone are featured in her 
support. 











ROXY 


7th AVE. and 50th 
Pers, Direction of 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY¥) 


ELISSA 


Emmy’s daughter; all of whom are 
directed by the directorial genius, !park Theatre (formerly Jolson’s) | politan,” “Colliers,” “Ladies Home 


—all but phy- | : is no better than a perversion— 
et the lure of Paris, and—a vA | effectively drawn and well acted. a P 
_ Sieally—to the charm of “Hippy” | yy, Fassett os the. husband :~ whatever the original may be. Josef von Sternberg, who helped /on Seventh Avenue at 59th Street, | Journal,” “Liberty,” “Life’ and William Harris, Jr. LA NDI 
- Lomi, French man of the world, | +1, most convincing figure with A woman loves a man—he an|to pilot the great Jannings to/where “Pagliacci” is now being| others. He is probably the high- H 9 Tk, Play 
ana Ronnie Derbyshire, English ’ artist, she his model. He will have | world-wide film prominence. presented. est paid of the commercial artists, ae — oe CHARLES r 


FARRELL 


humor and understanding, and an ; i 
none of her, physically; and to win} An exceptionally fine cast gives} Advance reports concerning this | his drawings illustrating the most William Harris, Jr., who threat- 


e 


inmate decency that almost recon- 


dramatic love story of the South 


eater. But the time comes to re- 

2 these United States, and 
mtg en learn (as so many less 
" Wwealthy have come to know) that 
= has her back turned on} 
ie (Look at~her statue in New | 
aged harbor). 





| 


ciles one to the existence of small- 
town bankers—if only they were 


like Charlie offstage. 


CIRCUS FOLK 


Hippy comes back with his “PRIVILEGE CAR.” A_ melodra- 
matic comedy by Edward J. Foran 
At the 48th 


woman, but Ronnie waits a 
or so, to give Lucile Lingard | 


| 


j 


Hime to break the news to her | 


- husband. Unfortunately, Charlie 
ga: of Dubuque, Iowa, is 8} 
fine fellow, and his wife can- 
hurt him by telling him she 







ats a divorce. 
Ronnie, who is himself a good | 
“scout, comes to Iowa, the two men 
_ ‘take a shine to one another; and | 
‘the scene in which they warm up 





and Willard Keefe. 


street, 


Inside the food car of a circus 
train gather the varied folk whose 
ways afford the interest of “Privi- 


In truth, when | lege Car.” They are an assorted 


lot, with queer quirks and none too 
savory ways—all seem to have 
their villainies, save of course the 


him she works through a long 
campaign to make him believe that 
she is indispensable to him, that 
he can produce good work only 
when she is the model. She even 
bribes critics to write articles em- 
phasizing that thought. The artist, 
on the other hand, is tortured by 
the notion that he cannot stand on 
his own feet, that he is not self- 
sufficient; he fights to be free of 
the woman. If she had not insisted 
on the way he needed her, he 
might have taken her to him. The 
irony of the situation—and often 
in life—is that what the woman 
is doing to bring the man nearer 
to her, is the very thing that is 
driving him away. 


superlative support to Marlene 
Dietrich and Victor McLaglen. In- 
cluded in the roster are: Lew 
Cody, Warner Oland, Gustav von 
Seyffertitz, Barry Norton and one 
thousand others. 

“Dishonored” is the story of a 
woman spy who met her match 
in wits and love in the treacher- 
ous game of espionage. 











Beulah Poynter Is 
Working on oT 


Beulah Poynter, whose latest | 
book, “Murder on 47th Street,” is | 
soon to be released by the Crime | 
Club, Inc., expects to return to! 


the| Broadway next season. She is} 


| “Nanook 


Sea Islands indicate that New 
Yorkers are in for some novel en- 
tertainment when the picture is 
launched at this newest of the 
city’s movie houses. Murnau, it 
will be remembered, directed ‘‘Sun- 
rise,” “The Last Laugh” and “Four 
Devils.” The story of “Tabu” was 
written by Murnau himself in col- 
laboration with Robert J. Flaherty, 
the distinguished producer of 
of the North” and 
“Moana of the South .Seas.” 





|Joan Waters and Ruth 
Rogers Popular Over Air 


Ruth Rogers and Joan Waters 


(on gin and soda) after their day’s 


and what should be done about her| The murderer’s son comes back 


floury heroine and the hero-out- 
of-the-white-wash-pail. The owner 
of the “privilege,” who supplied 
the bad food on the car, was in on 


‘fishing trip, is a delightful bit of 
“human nature, as well as a subtle 
on of thé play’s move- 


At the end of the play, 


healthy young peasant strangles 
the mistaken siren. The audience 
concurs. 





}are attracting considerable atten- 
tion in radio circles with their 
fifteen minute offering, ‘‘The Job 
Chasers.” Continuity is written 


dramatizing this novel and George | 
Leffler (her husband) is slated as 
the producer. 





ment. For, without a word spoken, | the murder of one partner of the 
Charlie has discerned his wife’s | circus, whose daughter, now grown 
» 4nfatuation; and, without a direct | has a half interest her father made 


_ reference, the two men discuss her | too tight for the crooks to break. 





love. The writer sees that his | from a sentence in jail for forgery, 
t inspiration breathes less | to get drunk, attempt rape, and 
eS thas £ into him from Iowa jtry to throw the blame on the 





**YOU SAID IT’ IS DELIGHTFUL Em YYTHE “SWEET 


“You Said It” 


with LOU HOLTZ 





by Joan Waters, and from week 
to week over WHN and WAAT— 
new adventures of the job-hunting 
girls are presented. The radio 
— of the New York dailies 


THE “SWEET 
AND HOT” 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


MARY STANLEY LYDA SMASH HIT ini 

TH TI = seem to be of the same opinion 

_, SEEKS — . ROBER CHORUS o F 50 in stating that the girls “will bear 
in abvance. CHANIN’S 46th ST. THEATRE fizs'3.0° || watching.” 


te Wednesday & Saturday—GOOD SEATS $1 to $3 








than from Parisian dance | hero—in addition to passing a few 
; back he trips to his creative | dozen counterfeit bills. Then good 





BIGGEST SHOW IN NEW YORK 





work. Lucille tries to tell her hus- old Grab, one of the old timers, 
‘and how nearly she has failed | takes orders before each town for 
‘him; with equal skill he keeps her | little things the department store 
¥rom confessing, but makes her | owners are not likely to miss. The 
Liven that all is forever well. Emmy | kooch dancer who is in danger of 
msists that the man should be told | | growing too fat, whose husband 
—husbands can never understand; | seems to be the rubber-twist-man 
and what marks Charlie is his true | |of the side show, but dope has 
i eeos mace love. “What Every| made him twitchy rather than 


A Theatre Guild Production 
OPENING MONDAY AT 8 O’CLOCK SHARP 
Nobody will be seated during scenes 


MIRACLE at VERDUN 


By HANS CHLUMBERG 
THEA., 45th ST. W. of 8th Ave.; 
MATINEES THURSDAY and SATURDAY, 2:40 


Martin Beck 








EVES. 8:40 











"Woman Knows” was written by 4 | stretchy—these are others of the 
man; this revelation of what they | merry group. And of course the 
do not know was penned by an | spicy lass who lures the circus 
unmarried woman. |owner is another double-dealer. 

So far this review has given | But— thank heaven! — the dead 
fittle notion of the lively comedy | man’s daughter is pure; and so is 
| her love, Cornets, s7n of a wealthy 





Green Grow the Lilaes 


52nd ST. W. OF B’WAY; EVENINGS AT 
8:50; MATINEES, THURSDAY and SATURDAY at 2:40 


THEATRE, 


“UILD 








MECCA AUDITORIUM 

















West 55th St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves. |man, in with the circus = for 
| ——____ i Ac ecanineeeienammtdnnie 
SCHWAB and MANDEL, 
eC] Producers of “Good News,” “Follow 
Thru”, “Desert Song” and “New 
Oo — wSresent their newest and best 
i J. Vincent, esent : st 
Grand Opera * 05% MUSICAL COMEDY 





Tristan and Isolde 

OP’G PERF. NEXT MON. EVE. at § 
with Gadski, Yon Essen, Hartmann, 
Braun, Gross, Marx Von Schillings 


“Tues, Mat., Mar. 17—DAS RHEINGOLD 
Ties. Eve., Mar. 17—Flying Dutchman 


America’s 
Sweetheart 











“Easily one of the best plays of the 
year.”—Arthur Ruhl, Herald-Tribune. 


JOHN GOLDEN presents 
RACHEL CROTHERS’ Newest Comedy 


As Husbands 


G “an entertaining evening 


in the theatre.’’—Gilbert 
Gabriel, N. ¥. American. 
John Golden Theatre 














| MANHATTAN SYMPHONY 








Eve., Mar. 18—DIE WALKUERE 
Eve., Mar. 19—TIEFLAND a | 
# Eve., Mar. 20—SIEGFRIED with a Star Cast and West 58th St. Phone Circle 77-5678 [) t the 
eee eee gS DAEM UNG Beautiful Dancing Chorus Eves. 8:40; Mats, Wed. & Sat. 2:30 at the 
# * ar. 2 ¥ EM’UN IRE ; } 
3 $1.50 TO $5.50 at BOX Of. Broadhurst Theatre, 44th St. EMPIRE THEATRE _— 
glee gies EVES. AT 8:30 SHARP 
— | at 8:80. Mats. Wed. and Sat. NTR OT ERG AE STEERED. 











3rd BIG 


. . . 
First Russian Talkie 
OF THE FAMOUS MOSCOW 
TREASON TRIAL IN 
TALKING & SOUND NEWS REELS 
Also comedy and other attractions 


Katharine Cornell 


WEEK 
in | 
| 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
by Rudolf Besier 


W. 8St. Cont. 

Presented by Katharine Corneil || 8th St. Playhouse jo x. M. to Mid. 
= . ~ee | 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic HELD OVER FOR 4D reer 


| THE FRENCH TALKING 
MASTERPIECE 


“SOUS les TOITS 
} de P. ARIS” 


er the Roofs of Paris’) 
with ALBERT PREJEAN, POLA ILLERY 








5th Ay. Playhouse@ ens yanst 





Sont.Noon,Mid, 























Wernegie Hall, March 15, at 9 P. M. 
Pieima Given Diez |The Greeks 


Sents SOc to $2.50 at Box Office 





oo” Hadley, Conducting | 
| PhilharmonicSymphony 





Had a Word 
For It 


A Comedy by ZOE AKINS 








TOSCANINI, Conductor 
LITAN OPERA HOUSE 
¥ AFT., 5, at 3:00 
ATH AGNES 


zhere: Ev. ag at 8:45 | 
Comet oe 20, 2:30: 


Presented by William Harris, Jr. 














“as cheerful a frolic as the pres- 
ent season has offered,”—Sun. 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN presents 


MARY BOLAND 


in her newest, gayest comedy 


INEGAR 
TREE 


Thea., W. 48 St. Evs. 8:40. 
2:40 














Eve. . 23. 8:45 ~ Thea., 42 
Ob: Saaee, ot Music Sam H. Harris 2°Wors>. Playhouse nats.” wed. & Sat. 
be PRAUSS || Eves. 8:50; Mais, Wed. & Sat. 2:30 BEST SEATS $1.00 to $3.85. 
 Riano) | . 
PRB, 





ot naan’ 





| GILBERT MILLER 
Presents 




















| Civic Repertory 


6th Ave. Eves 8:30. 50c, $1, $1.5¢ 





“The outstanding dramatic success of 


the season.”—Burns Mantle, News. 14th St., 


widely advertised products. 





Viennese Screen Operetta 
Continues at the 55th Street 


“Zwei Herzen im % Takt,” 
(“Two Hearts in Waltz Time”), 
German screen operetta, is to en- 
ter the twenty-third week of its 
run at the 55th Street Playhouse, 
commencing next Friday, March 
13. This is the longest run any 
foreign or domestic film has ever 
enjoyed at popular prices. 





“Sit Tight’ Now at 
Brooklyn Strand 
“Sit Tight,” concluding its run 
at the Winter Garden, opens at 
the Brooklyn Strand Theatre to- 
day. Winnie Lightner and Joe E. 
Brown are co-starred in this farce 
of the world’s worst wrestler who 
thought he was a champion—both 
in wrestling and in love. Paul 
Gregory and Claudia Dell are co- 
featured in their support. 








“More hypnotic than ever!” 
~—American, 


MARLENE 
) DIETRICH 


‘Dishonored’ 


with 


VICTOR McLAGLEN 


A Paramount Picture 


ens to break out as he hasn't} 
broken out in years, is hunting 
three plays so as to star Muriel 
Kirkland, Dorothy Hall and Verre 
Teasdale, separately next season. 
This trio is now appearing in “The 





Greeks Had A Word For It.” “‘Red 
Handed,” which requires a male 
star, is already signed and de-| 
livered. This indicates a quar-| 
tette of productions for him as| 
well as four times his usual en- 
thusiasm. Willie, you know, has 
been a one-play-a-season peomneee, | 








D.W. GRIFFITH'S 


classic melodrama 








SHE 


E\Mess 
vs GISH 


MARY Hay 
Mery PRR i Y 
CREIGHTON ) 
HALE = 142/ST and BWA’ 





Second World Tour 


A Revival You Must 
See Again 








directed by Josef Von Sternberg 
POPULAR PRICES 





Continuous Weekdays from 9:30 A.M. 


RIALTO 


“House Of Hits’—Times Square 

















“Mighty cinema achievement... 
most dynamic drama that ever 
rent the heavens of Hollywood 
flings its might across ihe screen.” 
—Regina Crewe, American. 
as Edna 
Ferher’s 
Colossal 









Irene Dunne 
Estelle Taylor 


Richard Dix 


Thousands in Mighty Cast 
2 Shows Daily, 2:30 & 8:30 
Midnite Show Sat.—Ex. Show 5:30 Sun, 





HENRY MILLER’S 3°32" 


Eves. 3:40, Mats. Thurs. & Sat, 2:30 


Town Hall, 113 W. 43 St. 


} Mats. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30 
| omorrow } EVA LE GALLIENNE, Director 
Mon. Eve., Wed. Eve. . 
AND | Thurs. Mat., Fri. — 
| and Sat. Mat..... 
omorrow | Tuesday Eve....“A SUNNY MORNING” 
| and “THE WOMEN HAVE THEIR WAY” 
Thurs. Eve...... “ALISON’S HOUSE” 
Zita _ Herbert | Sat. Eve.......:- “THE CRADLE SONG” 
JOHANN MARSHALL rome 4 Weeks adv. at Box Office and 
| 
| 








at ae 





eee 


Sere nernekamernerne ee etek eee nd 


aeeT*TyT 


GLOBE iit sears REsenv 


in Fox Movietone’s love drama 


BODY and 
SOUL 


MYRNA LOY, HUMPHREY BOGART 
ROXY STAGE SHOW 
Anniversary Show 
“ROXY FROLIC” 
Roxyettes in “Yankee Doodle,” 
Ballet “Clock Shop”, TONY SARG’S 
MARIONETTES, Anniversary Overture by 
Roxy Symphony Orchestra of 125 
Conucted by ERNO RAPEE 








CAPITOL! 


Broadway and 5lst ana 
Major Edward Bowes, Mgr 


‘The GREAT) 
MEADOW” 


with JOHN MACK BROWN, 

ELEANOR BOARDMAN, LUCILLE LA 
VERNE, GAVIN GORDON 

A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
VARIETY STAGE PAGEANT! Revue de 
luxe featuring BERT FROHMAN, Cap- 

itolians, Chester Hale Beauties, 
BUNCHUK, Orchestra 
Hearst Metrotone News 

















TH ST. PLAYHOUSE 
154 W. 55th St, Just 
East of 7th Ave. Cir- 
cle 0129. Continuous 
12-Midnite Pop. ?rices 


55 


Seats Now Arailable at 
Sth MO All Performances 
THE ONLY ORIGINAL VIENNESE 
SCREEN OPERETTA—PRODUCED IN 
VIENNA! 








“Zwei Herzen 
im 3 Takt” 


(“Two Hearts in Waltz Time”) 
Romance of Gay-Vienna! 











DEL CUORE 


EXTRA ATTRACTION 
First Time in New York 


CARNERA 


vs. 
MALONEY 


resident Theatre 


247 WEST 48TH ST. 
Continuous 1 to 11:30 P. M. 














A Musical 
a | 
NOW PLAYING 
CARMEN BONT in A Solid Month of 
IL RICHIAMO Absolute Capacity Audiences 





TRADER 
HORN 


The Thrill of a Lifetime 


Bway & 45th St. Twice 

Daily: 2:40, 8:40. Three 
Astor times Sun. & Holidays: 
m 3, 6 and 8:40. 





Seats 4 Weeks in Advance 
All Seats Reserved 











AMERICAN PREMIERE 


6¢T yie Nacht 
D Gehort Uns” 


(THE NIGHT IS OURS) 
All-Talking German 
Comedy - Romance 
with HANS ALBERS 
& CHARLOTTE ANDER /) 
Continuous LITTLE | 
1 to11:30 P. M. A R N E G if 
POP. PRICES Sith, E. of 7th 


DIRECTION LEO BRECHER 














Theatre 
Parties 


Party Branches and sym- 
pathetic organizations are re 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
the Theatrical Department of 
the NEW LEADER. Phone 
Algonquin 4622 or write to 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
New Leader Theatrical De- 
partment, 7 East 15th St. 
New York. 
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oat 193T 
ay Down \East’”’ Is 
rought Up to Date 
With Sound at Cameo 
? 


_ #Way Down East,” which broke 
all- ®écdrads<on° Broadway when 
‘first released, has been made up to 
date with sound and synchronized 
musical accompaniment and is at- 

ingeupusual attention oh the 
gen» the .R-K-O Cameo. 
pit.is now playing for a lim- 

° it. 

We Griffith made this melo- 
: } Masterpiece a decade 
*baek, “before. sound and talkies 
were dreamed of, He laid in such 
@ Solid foundation of drama, that 
y-still. stands up today in 
@ many new ideas in 
industry. For bigness, 
suspense, it holds its 
j the contemporary out- 
mis,“ Its raging storm 
great breakup of the ice 
the’ roaring falls for a 
background ‘will remain an epic 
in’ gereen history for many gen- 
¢ to come. 
f types of true 
will never die, and its 
homespun humor and its relentless 
telling of a story of stern life in 
New England, is as interesting 
now as the day the play won its 
first applause on the stage and 
screen. 

The cast is headed by Lillian 
Gish, Richard Barthelmess sand 
Lowell Sherman. Theatregoers 
will enjoy seeing these three stars, 
who have weathered the test of 
the intervening years with ever 
growing popularity, as they ap- 
peared at the beginning of their 
careers. 


rt 


With the German 
Grand Opera Co. 


t 


at 








1 ‘Lic 





Beginning to-morrow, the. Ger- 
man Grand Opera Company be- 
gins a week’s engagement at the 
Mecca Auditorium. Marie Von 
Essen is. the Contralto with this 
famous organization, 





Rafaelo Diaz to Sing 
With the Manhattan 
Symphony This Sunday 


A new composition by Arthur 
Farwell will be played for the first 
time in New York on Sunday eve- 
ning, March 15, by the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra, Henry Had- 
ley conducting. It is a suite in 
four movements entitled “Gods of 
the Mountains.” (1) Beggars’ 
Dreams, (2) Maya of the Moon, 
(3) Pinnacle of Pleasure, (4) The 
Stone Gods Come. Another nov- 
elty on the same program will be 
Hadley’s dramatic aria “Halcyone” 
specially written for Rafaelo Diaz, 


who will sing the solo tenor part. 
Thelma Given will play the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto, and 
the concert will conclue with Bor- 
odin’s Prince Igor Dances. 





‘Sous le Toits de Paris’ 
Stays On at the Sth Ave. 


The Fifth Avenue Playhouse will 
hold over for another week “Sous 
Le Toits. De Paris” (Under The 
/ Roofs of Paris), the French all- 
talking picture. 





Max Ree, Art. Director, 
And Master of Costume 


There isn’t such a thing as a 
“countrified” appearance anymore, 
we learn.from a high fashion au- 
thority. 

“City and country bleni now, 
everybody studies fashions, every. 
body sees the movies, and now 
there is no need for the country 
person to dress more shabbily than 
the city person,” declares Max Ree, 
art director and czar of costume 
at Radio Picture Studio. 

Ree has a wealth of accomplish- 
ments behind him. He is a native 
of Copenhagen, Denmark, and his 
first studies carried him t. a de- 
gree c* law. Architecture soon 
claimed him, however, and he re- 
ceived a diploma fromthe Royal 
Academy of Architecture at Co- 
penhagen. 

He turned his energy to design- 
ing, and for four years handled 
all the sets and costumes for Max 
Reinhardt’s European  produc- 
tions, not only in Berlin, but in 
Copenhagen and at the Royal Op- 
era at Stockholm. 

In 1921 Ree came to the United 
States. For three years. he served 
as art director of Ear} Carroll’s 
“Vanities,” Irving Berlin’s “Music 
Box Revue, “The Greénwich Vil- 
lage Follies,” and similar produc- 
tions. As what might be called 
sidelines, he did stage direction, 
designed magazine covers, and 
drew numerous cartoons. 

Hollywood claimed him in 1925, 
At the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer stu- 
dios he designed sets ‘or Greta 
Garbo’s first two pictures “Tor- 
rent” and “The Temptress,” and 
for “The Scarlet Letter” in which 
Lillian Gish was starred. As a 
“free lance” artist he did design- 
ing for Erich Von Stroheim’s 
“The Wedding March,” and later 
joined the First National studios. 
Ree has joined the Radio Pic- 
tures’ organization and he has cre- 
ated settings and costumes for al] 
RKO Radio Pictures, * including 
such lavish productions as “Rio 
Rita,” “Hit the Deck,” Dixiana,” 
“The Cuckoos,” and “Cimarron.” 














THE 


ari. 


by Sam Harris. 


Jean Dixon has one of the leading roles “Once in a Lifetime” con 
sidered one of the best plays on Broadway. This satire on the 
movies is still at the Music Box theatre, and is being presented 














- UNION DIRECTORY 











fpowmes EMBROIDERS UNION 
Local 66, I. L. G .W. U., 7 E. 15th St. 
Algonquin 4-3657-3658. Executive Board 


L, Freedman, President; 


of the Union. Z. 
William 


Leon Hattab, Manager; 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Meets Every Tuesday Night in the Office 
Altman, 


UNITED 

EBREW TRADES 
175 East Broadway; Telephone Dry- 

dock 610. Meets ist and 3rd 
Monday, 8 P. M. Executive Board same 
day. 5:30 P. M. M. Tigel, Chairman; 
M. Brown, Vice-Chairman; Fein- 
stone, 





BICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL No. 9. Office and headquar- 
: ters, Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 

Willoughby Ave, Phone Stagg 4621. Office 
open daily except Saturday from 9 A. M. 
to 5 P. M. Regular meetings every Tues- 
day evening. Charles Pflaum, Fin. Sec’y; 
Frank F. Lutz, Treasurer; Andrew Streit, 
Bus. Agent; William Weingert, President; 
Charles Weber, Vice-President; Samuel 
Potter, Rec. Sec’y. 





UTCHERS ONION 
Local 174, A. M. C: & B. W. of N, A. 
Office and Headquarters: Labor Tem- 
ple, 243 E. 84th St., om 12, Regular 
meetings every first and third Sunday at 
10 a.m. Employment Bureau open every 
day at 6 p.m, 





aa | 








HEBREW 

UTCHERS UNION 
Local 234 A.M.O. & B.W. of N.A, 
175 -E. B’way Orchard 7766 
Meet every Ist and 3rd Tuesday 
SAMUEL SUSSMAN’ J. BELSKY 
ISIDORE LIFF Secretary 
Business Agents 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


(aruanrns 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers International Union. Office, 133 
Second Ave.; Phone Orchard 9860-1-3. The 
Council meets every Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
day. 8S. Hershkowitz, Sec’y-Treas, Oper- 
ators, Local 1. Regular meetings every 
lst and 3rd Saturday. Executive Board 
meets every Monday. Al! meetings are 
held at 133 Second Avenue, N. Y. OC. 








Russian Program Held 
Over 3rd Week at the 
8th Street Playhouse 


“The Treason, Trial of the In- 
dustrial Party in Moscow,” now 
playing at the Eighth Street 
Playhouse, will be held over for 
another week. This is the first 
Russian program in dialogue and 





sound and consists mainly of com- 
plete newsreels of the recent trial 
of the eight engineers who were 
convicted of treason and sentenced 
to death, which sentence was sub- 
sequently commuted to seven years 
imprisonment, 

This picture will be followed by 
“Transport of Fire,”"a silent Rus- 
sian film with English titles. It is 
the story of the uprising against 
the Czarist government (1905). 





. NEW YORK 
((LOTHING CUTTERS’ UNION 


A. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four” 
Office, 40-42 W. 17th Street; Stuyvesant 
5566. Regular meetings every Friday at 
210 East Fifth Street. Executive Board 
meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the 
office. Philip Orlofsky Manager; L Mach- 
lin, Secretary-Treasurer, 





AMALGAMATED 
LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 
New York Joint Board. 31 West 15th 





Street, New York, N. ¥. Phone Tomkins 





SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 


Square 5400. Hyman Blumberg, Sidney 
Ressman, Managers; Abraham Miller, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





AMALGAMATED 











H. Guild on “Socialism and Practical 
Folitics,” and Robert Wilson on “A 
Technique for Social Reform.” 


Maryland 


The National Office of the 
Socialist Party is located at 2653 
Washington Blvd., Chicago, iil. 





of Baltimore, organized by Socialists, 
will send a delegation to Annapolis 
to demand passage of an unemploy- 
ment insurance bill. 


North Carolina 
A local of seven"Members has been 
organized in the village of Cedar 
Grove. Issac Ling is organizer, and W. 
G. Caruthers is secretary. Both men 
may be reached at R. F. D. No. 2, 
Hillsboro, N. C 


California 
oe ee benefit 
concert for the ) 

mien Rae will be held in the 
Philharmonic... Auditorium, Friday, 
Mareh 27, at Sp. m. This will be: a 
largest concert of its kind ever he i 
in Los Angeles.’ The proceeds will be 
given to carry on the work of the} 
unemployment conference. The So-| 
cialist Party has charge of the ar-| 





rangements and. expects that over | re r 
$2,000 will be raised. Wisconsin 
nova, famous movie star | RACINE 


Olga: Bacl=x 
and singer, wil 
ag ge . 

. o is givin 
ooh in’ Hollywood, will also be on the} 
program... Janaia Smolinska (Miss | 
Poland) who did the feature dance | 
Pin the-“Sorg of the Flame,” will per-| 
\form two dances. Calmon Lubovski, 
noted concert violinist, will render | 

--owal - selections. ? Poe 
is hoped that Upton Sinclair, | 
ous tovelist, will be master of 

‘monies. The Philha:monic Audi- 

um will’seat only 3,000 people and | Tuesday, March 17th, 8 p.m. Labor 

ke desiring to attend are urged t0/ Institute, the March Membership 
je their reservations early. Tickets | Meeting of Philadelphia Local. The 

I for 50 cents and $1 and are On| program for this meetifig has been 

at party headquarters, 429 Doug-/ turned over ta.the Organization Com- 
building, and at the o mittee who will use the opportunity 


Arthur D. Gordon, organizer of 
Boston Y. P. S. L., is going to Racine 
as branch organizer. He aims to build 
up party press. circulation, factory 
leaflet distribution ahd factory gate 
meetings; regular weekly house to} 
house distribution and solidify un-| 
employed into active organization. | 
His wife will help him in his work. 


Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA 
Labor Institute 


1 be featured in “Inter-| 
*” Glen Ellison, bari- 
a series of con-| 





ffice of the| 

(Jewish Daily- Forward, 2129 Brooklyn! to present to’ the comrades the new 

avénue. | plans for organization and educa- 
Illinois 


| tional work in Philadelphia. It is 
| extremely important for all comrades 
“MAY DAY ‘CRLEBRATION I to attend this meeting. 
A giant May Day celebration is e 
etinend by the Joint May Day Con-| Maine 
ference, composed of the go} LEWISTON-AUBURN 
Party, Workmen’s Circle City Central} The Lewiston-Auburn local is hold- 
Committee and branches, Jewish | ing a series of six Sunday afternoon | 
cialist. Vérband, Forward Association,| public meetings, the first one three 
Federation of Jewish Unions, Young | weeks ago when Eldredge Brewster 
Peoples Socialist League, Young Circle} spoke on unemployment. He was fol- 
Léague and many other Socialist and| lowed the next week by Mafry Laidler 
sympathetic organizations. | of the L. I. D., who spoke on private | 
An’ arrangements committee of 17) and public ownership of utilities. The | 
which was elected, has hired Ash-| local has an ambitious program of} 
land Boulevard Auditorium with a public eetings every other Sunday | 
seating capacity of about 4,000. afternooh, distribution of literature, | 
SOCIALIST FORUM workers education classes, a public 
Socialists of Cook County are in-/ debate, celebration of May Day, and 
vited to come to the Socialist open| support of a number of labor bills 
forum at 2654 Washington boulevard! before the legislature. 
on Thursday, March 19, at 8:15 p. m Local officers are Mr. Porter of} 
A discussion on “Present Day Prob-| Greene, president; Harry McNally of | 
lems of Socialism” will be led by\**.| Auburn, reeording secretary; Donald | 
Haluska. The subject will center about} Smith, Bates College, corresponding | 
the possible items of the agenda to be| secretary. Edward Eldredge and Ber-| 
brought up at the midwest conference| nard Grant, with the other officers, | 
in Milwaukee on June 19-22. This| are a committee on program and| 
will be the first of a series of meet-| finance. 
ings. to consi##r the agenda. | 
On Thursday, April 2, Dr. Z. Lorber | 
will speak on “The Socialist Attitude | 
Toward Soviet Russia.” On Thursday, | 
April 16, Prof. Harold Lasswell will 
address the forum. Admission is free. 
The unemployment insurance bill | 
Sponsored by the Socialist Party has| 
been introduced in the )>giclature by 
Represehitative Otto A. Buck of Villa| 
r 








New Jersey 
STATE COMMITTEE 

The committee decided to hold 
meetings on the second and fourth 
Sunday of every month until elec- 
tion in order t keep abreast with the 
work of getting local tickets in the 
field in as many counties as possible 
and con lucting a vigorous campaign. | 
The next meeting will be held at 105 
Springfield avenue, Newark, Sunday, 

March 22, at 2:30 p. m. 

ESSEX COUNTY 
The lecture by H. W. Lerner at 
county headquarters, March 7, on 
“Will the Five Year Plan Lead to So- 
Cialism in Russia?” proved to be a 
most interesting event. The next lec- 
ture is scheduled for Sunday evening, 
March 22. William Bohn of the Rand 
School will speak on “American Ma- 
terialism.” No party member of sym- 
pathizers should miss hearing this 


CROSSWAITH MEETING 
Dates for Frank Crosswaith’s visit 
in Chicago, from March 20 to 2€ in- 
elusive, are being filled rapidly. The! 
outstanding event is his debate with 
State Representative King, Sunday, | 
March 22, at the Greater Southside | 
Forum on “Resolved That the Negro| 
4g Achieve Political Emancipation | 
argugh the Democratic and Repub-| 
lican’ Parties.” Anyone who desires 
tickets for this debate, or a date with 
Comrade .Crosswaith should commu- 
nieate with Socialist headquarters,| able speaker. 
a 2555, 2653. Washington boule-| L+cal Essex will arrange a discussion 
% R | meeting Tuesday, March 24, -| 
The Socialist candidates for muni- quarters on “Is the People’s Sautstote 
cipal offices—Collins for Mayor, Senior | a Help or a Hindrance to the Socialist 
for City Clerk, Schneid for City | Party in Essex County?” Only party 
Treasurer and Gold for Municipal| members will be admitted. Andrew P 
Court..Judge—have received the en-| Wittel, county secretary-treasurer, | 
dorsement of one non-Socialist group,/ Will speak on the affirmative and 
the C o.Chapter of the National| George Goebel is expected to speak | 
Associatton for the Advancement of| for the Institute. Party members will 
Colored People. have an, opportunity to express their 
; | Views. © purpose of the meeting is 
; Kansas | to clear up this controversial question | 
ne Club for Socialist Study of the | and arrive at a mutual understanding 
o 
Tsity Kansas: at Lawrence is New York State 


holding ‘a series of public forums on 
Socialisri, The le includes Jec- State Secretary Merrill calls atten- 
tutes by John Ise on “Economic Fun- 

increase for the state outside of 


Powers Hapgood 
"Noel Gist on The 
Greater New York was ‘120 per cent, 





22. 


The conference for the unemployed | 


appreciation 
member of the branch, for some ser-| day evening, March 17, in the Work- 
vices he rendered. The comrades sur-| men’s Circle Center, 615 East 140th 
prised him and Mrs. Claessens with 
presentation of a traveling bag, a huge} the 1st District will be invited by spe- 
cake, and some hosiery for Mrs. Claes- | cial invitation. Samuel Orr and August 
the| Claessens will address the meeting on 
early hours. of the morning, This is; current events and the need for join- 
the first of a series of affairs:to:stim-/| ing the Socialist Party. The meeting 
ulate the Socialist drive. The next| in the 3rd A. D. will be held on Tues-! 
affair will be held. Saturday, March/ day evening, March 24, in the Mar- 
28, a bridge party. Handsome prizes 
will be given to the best players. 


sens. 


not 20 per cent as stated. That for 
Greater New York was 20 per cent 
greater for the months of January 
and February compared with the cor- 
responding months of 1930. 
UTICA 

| Local Utica reports holding the best 
meeting in many years on March 6. 
Miss Margery Stocking, industrial sec- 
retary of the ¥..M. C. A. a member 
of the local, made an address on the 
unemployment situation in Utica. 

UNEMPLOYMENT PETITIONS 

State Secretary Merrill calls spe- 
cial attention to the need of circulat- 
ing petitions for unemployment in- 
surance without delay, and turning in 
the petitions as soon as the blanks 
are filled. The legislature is expected 
to adjourn early in April, and there 
will be no hearings given by commit- 
tees of the Assembly after March 18. 
The Assembly has adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring adjournment .March 28, 
and its rules provide for-.the auto- 
matic discharge of all standing com- 
mittees, other than thé committee on 
rules, ten days prior to fhe date of 
adjournment. After the 18th all bills 
will be turned over to the rules com- 
mittee. Standing committees of the 
Senate continue until adjournment, 

NASSAU COUNTY 

The third and last lecture course 
began Thursday, March 5, with Marie | 
B. MacDonald as speaker, on “Ger-| 
many as It Is Today.” All enjoyed her 
clever remarks. If conditions become 
norma! in Germany. Socialism will be 
the ruling system. 

On Sunday, March 15, 7 p. m., 
Nassau Socialist will hold a Kar) 
Marx celebration with a banquet, en- 
tertainment and lecture. Bela Low will 
speak on “Eulogizing Marx, the Sym- 
bol of All Socialist in Historical, Eco- 
nomical and Political Influence on the 
Human Race.” Dancing will follow. 
Music to be furnished by the Socialist 
Orchestra. Admission only $1. Social- 
ists and sympathizers are welcome. 

On Thursday, March 19, lecture to 
be given by Dr. George S. Mitchell of 
Columbia University on “Trade Union- 
ism in the South,” at our headquar- 
ters, 1503 McNeil avenue, half block 
from Inwood R. R. station. 


New York City 


MANHATTAN 
Chelsea 

A meeting forum will be held Tues- 
day, March 17, in the clubrooms at 
2 Van Nest place, at 8:30 p. m. A 
prominent speaker will lecture on 
Fascism in Italy. This is the third of 
the series of talks on European con- 
ditions, and particularly, the work of 
the Socialist in various countries, It 
is possible that the speaker may be 
V. Vacirca, editor of the Il Nuovo 
Mondo, 








i 





6th A. D. 
A notice of the affair of this branch | 


street. Refreshments will be served. 


brought out the largest attendance in 


regretfully accepted, with a vote of 
thanks. Bernard M. Katzen was elect- 
ed secretary. James Oneal and Max 
Delson had been scheduled to speak 
on “What Is A Militant,” but owing 


to the illness of Comrade Oneal’s wife | 
he was unable to be present. Comrade | 


Uelson provided a fine talk, followed 
by discussion. At the meeting of the 
executive committee on March 10, 
Merritt Crawford announced his res- 
ignation because he is moving to 
Nyack. He has been one of the most 
valuable members and will continue 
& member. Report was expressed at 
loss of his services. The executive 
committee appointed a committee of 
three to assist the organizer and cor- 


relate activities which are too large! 


for one man’ to handle. The members 
are Low, Berlin and Gillis. 

The next meeting will be held 
March 17. The speaker will be Dan 
Golenpaul, whose subject will be “Can 
the Socialist Party Hope to Bring So- 
cialism in America?” 

Yorkville 

Friday evening, March 27, Norman 
Thomas will lecture at the Yorkville 
Temple, 157 East 86th street, on the 


| topic, “Socialist or Chaos.” Admission 


free. From all indications our annua] 
ball, which will be held on Saturday 
evening, April 11, at the Yorkville 
Temple, 157 East 86th street, w 
a huge success. Be sure to have all| 


your friends attend. Music by Otto| upper 6th and another in the Eastern 
Mantner’s Dutchmen. Admission $1.| Pelham Bay section, under the aus- 


Washington Heights 

A crowd of about 300 people filled 
a@ small auditorium to hear Norman} 
Thomas call corruption an inevitable 
condition under capitalist politics and | 
the capitalist system. He spoke be-| 
fore a meeting arranged by the! 
granch forum. Saturday’ evening, 
March 14, a “smoker” will be held at | 
the headquarters, 600 West od. | 


The annual Bronx ball on Saturday, 
March 7, is now history. The affair 





the history of our organization. Hunts 


point Palace was alive with a huge 
crowd that danced and stayed until | 
3 


a. m. The concert program was | 


rather long but of the highest quality. | 
Hundreds of copies of the souvenir| 
journal were distributed. New Leaders | 
were sold and subscriptions obtained. | 


The Yipsels made things livley with| 
their booths and sale of books. The 
women comrades responded excellently | 
at the benefit. In the early hours a/ 
Steady parade of women members| 
came with donations to the buffet. | 
The affair will net the organization a 
fair profit, but the success will not be 
measured in terms of money, rather 


n the great moral success of so large 


a crowd and so fine a demonstration. 
Appreciation is rendered to all Bronx 
comrades who assisted. 


At the meeting of the county ex- 


on Feb. 28 was omitted last week.| ecutive and county committees last 
This affair was a.social gathering,| Monday, Organizer Claessens reported 


luncheon and entertainment. A splen- | 
did attendance was preésent. 


various activities and plans, and pre- 
Some | sented 


the schedule for the re- 


money was raised for the branch.| maining weeks in March that will in- 
Herman Volk showed the movie films| clude the following: an attempt will 


he made in Mexico.. Irv: 
acted as toastmaster. 


ing Alexander | be made to organize two new branch- 
| es, one in the 1st and the other in the 


One feature was an expression of| 3rd Assembly Districts. The meeting | 


to August Claessens, | i 


s 


The crowd danced * until 


+ 


8th A. D. 


Branch meetings are. held every | 


| Friday evening at 8:30 p. m., in the| 
| Cap Makers’ Headquarters, 133 Sec-| day evening, March 26, in the Para- 
ond avenue. 


d 


Upper West Side Ss 


The last branch meeting, March 3,| Henry 
brought two pieces of news. The first | Claessens. The enrolled Socialist voters 
was that Comrade Coryell, one of our| of the upper 2nd A. D. will be invited, 
most active members has been elected| which is one of the series of meetings 
organizer of the new county commit- 
tee. The other was that the resolution | ship drive. The branch is also ar- 
voted by the WEVD conference of} 
March 1 was the same, except for a/ 
few minor changes in wording, as that 
drawn up by the branch. A communi- 
cation was 
Schutte tothe. effect that business; cepted. The 
pressure made it impossiblefor him | ing 
to continue as secretary and editor of 
“The Comrade.” His resignation was 


h 


received from Bernard/ n 


ranging 
March 28. | 








n the Ist A. D. will be held on Tues- 


treet. The enrolled Socialist voters of 


inique Mansion, 974 East 156th street 


| The speakers will be Henry Fruchter, 
Heywood Broun, August Claessens. 


2nd A. D. 
A mass meeting will be held Thurs- 


ise Manor, 11 West Mt. Eden avenue. 
peakers include Samuel A. De Witt 
Jager, Samuel Orr, August 


eld in connection with the member- 


for a social evening on| 

3-5th A. D. | 
At the meeting Tuesday evening, a| 
umber of new applications were ac- 






ill be| book has been 


son with some sort of a celebration on 
or around May 1. The branch is also 
| cooperating with Organizer Claessens 
| in the organization of a neighboring 
| branch in the 3rd A. D. 
| 4th A. D. 

Branch meetings are held every 
Tuesday evening. While the member- 
ship and attendance is small, never- 
the-less, excellent work is being ac- 
complished. The Friday evening forum 
has. achieved fair success. The en- 
rolled Socialists have been receiving 
mail weekly during the last month. 
The forum program follows: March 
13, Sidney Hertzberg, “What Is So- 
cialism?”; March 20, Winston Daniels 
“The Cooperative Movement”; March 
27, William Karlin, “These Changing 
— The director is David Kap- 
| lan, 
| 6th A. D. 

A meeting will be held Friday eve- 
| ning, March 13, in‘ the school room 
at 808 Adee avenue. Among the -items 
| of business will be arrangements for 
|} the May Day celebration, the report 
}ct the committee on new clubrooms 
|} ard plans for a membership drive. 
| Soi Marcus, promising young speaker 
and member of the 3-5th A. D. 
Branch, will talk on some current 
| topic. 
| Now that the 6th A. D. enrollment 
‘ytained, plans will 
be made for a mass meeting in the 





pices of Branch 2. 

The branch was very active in help- 
ing to make the county ball a success 
Abraham Beck, one of our very ac- 
tive workers, sold about $100 worth 
of tickets. 

jth A. D. 

The first of the series of lectures 
by August Claessens was held last 
Friday evening. It brought out a capa- 
city audience. Herman Woskow acted 
as chairman and made an appeal to 
join- the. party.. The comrades - were 
elated with the splendid success, 
largely due to fine team work in get- 
ting out a mailing to the entire en- 
rollment of the 7th A. D. and ad- 
vertising the course. A number of ac- 


LOTHING WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Amalgamated Bank Bldg., 11-15 Union 
Square, 3rd floor. Telephones Algonquin 
6500-1-2-3-4-5. Sydney Hillman, Gen. 
President; Joseph Schlossberg, Gen. Sec’'y- 
Treas, 





INTERNATIONAL 
UR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. Affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 9 Jackson 
Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. Tel Hunt- 
ers Point 9068. Morris Kaufman, Genera] 





Secretary-Treasurer. 
ABOR SECRETARIAT 
‘ OF NEW YORK CITY 








A Cooperative Organization of Labor 

Onions to protect the legal rights of the 

Unions and their members. S. John | Sec’y; 

Block, Attorney and Counsel, 225 B’way., | Treas.; Samuel 
Rooms 2790-10, New York. Board of 


Delegates meet at the Labor Temple, 243 
E. 84th Street, on the last Saturday of 
each month at 8:00 p. m 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
ADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION 
3 West 16th Street, New York City. 
Telephone Chelsea 2148. Benjamin 
Schlesinger. President, David Dubin- 
sky, Secretary-Treasurer. 





THE AMALGAMATED 
ADIES’ GARMENT CUTTERS’ 


UNION 
Lecai No. 10, L & G. W. OG. 


Office, 109 W. 38th St.; Telephone Wis. 
8011. Executive Board meets every Thurs- 
day at the office of the Union. Maurice 
W. Jacobs, President; Samuel Perlmutter, 
Manager-Sec.; Morris .W. Jacobs, 





ANTS MAKERS’ fRADE BOARD 
of Greater New York, Amalgamat- 
ed Clothing Workers of 

Office: 31 W. 15th St.; Tomkins Square . 

Board meets every Tuesday 

office. All locals meet every Wi 

Morris Blumenreich, 

Novodor, Secy.-Treas, 
JOINT EXECUTIVE 














prot Se Board; Philip Oretsky, Asst. A aA ‘ 
JPOcKETBCOE WORKERS’ ; 

AUNDRY WORKERS’ INTERNA- UNION } 
jong A pig hy Pins Le- New York Joint Board. Affiliated wit 
high 2421 Meetings 2nd and 4th Mon- || *¢ American Federation of Labor. .Geme 


days, 10 A.M. President, Sam'l. Kauf- || eral office, 53 West 21st Street, New. Weriy 
Laderman, 











man. Manager and financial sec’y., Phone Gramercy 1023 L 
relr i er y " 
L. —* Recording \Secretaty, |) Chairman; Jack Bersy, Secretary-Trease 
urer; Barnet Wolfe, Manager, “ 
5 
' AMALGAMATED om NEW YORE 
ITHOGRAPHERS ([POGRAPHICAL UNION No, 8 


OF AMERICA, New York Local No. 

1. Offices, Amalithone Blidg., 205 
West 14th St.; Phone Watkins 7764, Reg- 
ular meetings every second and fourth 
Tuesday at Arlington Hall, 19 St. Mark’s 
Place. Albert E. Castro, President; Pat- 
rick J. Hanlon, Vice-President; frank 
Schel, Fin. Secretary; Emil Thenen, Rec. 
Secretary; Joseph J. O'Connor, Treasurer. 
i} LOCAL 24 Cloth Hat, Cap and 

Mitinery Workers’ Internationa! 
Union. Downtown office, 640 Broadway, 
Phone Spring 4548; uptown office, 30 West 
37th Street, Wisconsin 1270. Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday evening, 8 
P.M. Manager, N. Spector; Sec’y.-Treas., 
Alex Rose; Organizers, I. H. Goldberg, 
A. Mendelowitz, M. Goodman, Lucy Op- 
penhem; Chairman of Executive Board, 


Morris Rosenblatt; Sec’y. of Executive 
Board, Saul Hodos. 


Offices and headquarters, 24 W. 16th 
St.. N. ¥Y. Meets every 8rd Sunday of 
every month at Stuyvesant High School, 
15th Str. East of 2nd Ave. Phone Wate 
kins 9188. Leon H. Rouse, President; 
John Sullivan, Vice-President; Jas. J. Me« 
Grath, Secretary-Treasurer; John J. Sullie 
van and Samuel Obrien, Organizers, 

T MAKERS’ UNION 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, Peter Monat, Manager. Office, 31 
West 15th Street; Phone, Tomkins Square 
5400. Meetings every Ist and 3rd Wednese 
day evening. 


Wy Attans & WAITRESSES ; 
UNION Local & 
41 East 28th 
Tel. Ashland 4-3107, 
Sam Turkel, Pres.; 
Louis Rubinfeld, 
Sec’y-Treas. Regular 
meeting every 2nd 
and 4th Thursday at 
Beethoven Hall, 219 





ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION 





> 





ILK WAGON DRIVERS’ UNION 
Always Look for 





Local 684, L. 0. of T. This Label East Sth St. 
Office: 259 W. 14th St., Workers. Eat Only in Restaurants 
City. Local 584 meets That Employ Union Workers 
on 3rd Thursday of the 
month at Beethoven 
Hall, 210 East Fifth St ATERPROOP GARMENT 
Executive Boar meets ’ ITO 
on the 2nd and 4th WORKERS’ UNION 
Thursdays at Beetho- Local 20, L L. G. W. U., 3 W._16th St 
ven Hail, 210 & Fifth | Phone, Madison Square 1934. Executive 
s Board meets every Monday at 7pm D, 


Gingold, Manager; 


| Secretary-Treasurer. 
ya GOODS WORKERS 
UNION 


Local 62 of LL. G. W. OU. 3 W. 16th 
Street, New York City Telephone Chelses 


t. 
Chas. Hofer, President and _ Business 
Agent. Max Liebler, Secretary-Treasurer. 
SEE THAT YOUR MILK MAN WEARS 
OUR EMBLEM 








ONITED 


ECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 
Union, Local 6369, A. FP. of L. 








President snd Secretary. 





URRIERS’ JOINT COUNCIL 
OF N. Y. 


LOCAL 101, 105, 110 and 115 of The 
INTERNATIONAL FUR WORKERS OF U. 
S. and C. 23 West 3ist Street. Penn. 
6-7932. Mects every Tuesday at 8:00 
P, M. B. Merkin, Manager. 
F 2, International Fur Workers’ 
. Office and headquarters, 
949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn; Stagg 0798. 
Reg. meetings, Ist and r Mondays. 
President, I. B, Hertzberg; Vice Presi- 


dent, Sam Kroll; Business Agent, H. Kal- 
mikoff: ‘Secretary, Samuel Mindel; Treas- 








UR DRESSERS’ UNION 


East 15th Street. Algonquin 1678. 
Regular meetings second Wednesday of 
every Month at 23rd Street 


5756-5757. A Snyder, Manager 
162 West 














Max Ghack, President; A. Weltner, Vice- 
President; E. Meyer, Rec. Sec'y; J. Rosen- | 
zweig, Fin. Sec’y and Treas. Wm. R. | BROOKLYN 
Chisling, Business Agent. | r 
| LABOR LYCEUM 
UNITED 


919 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 


Large and small hall suitable for all 
occasions and meetings at re 


rentals. 
STAGG 3342 


ECKWEAR MAKERS’ UNION 

LN Local 11016, A. F. of L., 7 E. 15th St. 
Phone, Algonquin 7082. Joint Executive 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 7:30, | 
Board meets every Tuesday night at 8:00 
in the office. Ed. Gottesman, Secretary- 
Treasurer. | 








243-247 EAST Sith ST, 
Labor Temple ***New vorE 
Workmen’s Educational Association 
Free Library open from 1 to 10 p. 
Halis for Meetings, Entertainments 
Balls. Telephone REGent 10038 





GERMAN 
AINTERS’ UNION 
Local 499, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and aperhangers, 
Regular Meetings every Wedr 




















urer, H. Helb. 


ning, at the Labor Temple, 243 t “ 

Street P. Wollensack, - President; Alwin Government of the people, for the 
Boettiner, Secretary; Peter Rothman, people, by the people shall not perish 
Fin.-Sec’y. from the earth.—Lincoln. 





served. Certain surprises will be an-| 


nounced. athe | 
18th A. D. Branch 2 | 
A mass meeting has been arranged | 
for Monday evening, March 23, in the | 
Workmen’s Circle Center, 3820 Church 


later. A mailing will be sent to the 
enrolled .Socialists to attend. It has 
also been decided to continue the 
Monday evening lectures following the 
branch meeting. On Saturday eve- 
ning, April 11, a social gathering and | 
luncheon will celebrate the first an- 
niversary of this branch. This affair 
will be held in the same meeting 








tivities are being planned, including 
the rendition of a play the members 
are now rehearsing. 

8th A. D. 

“One success deserves another” is 
the motto of this branch. A barn 
dance will be held Saturday evening 
April 25, at 4215 Third avenue, corner 
Tremont avenue. The place will be 
converted into a barn.*On Thursday | 
evening, March 19, August Claessens 
will lecture to members and enrolled 
Socialist voters on “The Essentials ot | 





Socialism,” in the clubrooms at 20 
East Kingsbridge road, near Jerome | 
avenue subway. Admission free. 


Almalgamated Cooperative 

One of the outstanding events will 
be Morris Hillquit’s lecture in the 
auditorium on Friday, March 27, on 
“The Changing Social Order,” and ai! 
efforts will be made to assure a huge| 
success, 7 

The women’s committee, under the 
leadership of Mrs. A. Weinstein, Mrs. | 
Volovick and Mrs. Gans, rendered 
splendid service by selling tickets for 
the county ball and by serving.on the 
buffet committee. Now that the ball | 
is over, they are busy on the tickets 
for Hillquit’s lecture. We feel certain 
that they will gain a still greater 
reputation for fine work 











: " P | 
A very important membership meet- | C 


place. | 
22nd A. D. Branch 2 

A lecture will be held on Sunday, 

11 a. m., March 15, at 218 Van Sick- 

len avenue. A prominent lecturer will 

appear, and the subject will be one 

of vital importance. Admissio 





The branch had a 
meeting last Friday. Ct 
spoke in the place of th 
speaker due to the latter’s 
opened a question box and 





illness 
questions 











were asked about Russia, India, e 
state unemployment insurance bill, 
etc 

The class in Socialism by Sam- 


led 





uel H. Fredman, will 


m., at 2 


Tuesday at 8:30 p 
man street, Admission free. S 
March 15, the branch is 





man street. Admissior 
branch meets eve riday, 
Brownsvill 





p. m., at the 

ceum. 
Brighton Beach 
, ndy: Symptor 


“Amos ‘n 





Ar 







ing will be held Monday, March 16,| in 


at 8:15 p. m. in the tearoo 
the library, on Sedgwick « 
gent_matters of vital importan 
member 


m, 


S 





be acted upon. Every 

attend, rain or shine, without 

Mrs. Volovick requ all 

to settle for ball ticke imm 
BROOKLYN 
Downtown 


Louis Waldman will speak on “Rus- 


sian-American Relations,” on Friday,} B 


March 20, at 8:30 p. m., in the meet- 
ing room at 122 Pierrepont street. 
16th A. D. 

In spite of the bad weather Sunday 
evening, another capacity audience | 
heard the third lecture by August| 
Claessens on “Heredity and Environ- | 
ment” under the auspices of this 
branch. The two remaining lectures 


| will be delivered on March 15 and 22. 
On the closing evening, March 22, 


there will be a social gathering fol- 


branch is steadily grow- | lowirig the lecture te whieh members|, 
‘ts two successful | andthe 


people who have 





mt fet by 


usual charge of 50 cents 





a 
neo f 








Midwoo 


en 







Labor in that April 
Ethelred Brown, Determinism”; 
April 14, Donald Henderson, topic to 
be announced; April 21, Jessie Wal- | 
lace Huhgan, “The Next War” April 
28, August Claessens, “The Psychic/| 
Factors in Race Prejudice.” } 
The monthly bridge-card party will} 
be held at the headquarters, 1637 
East 17th erg get = oa 
Sunday, Marc! q <3 p. m. 
be the 





avenue. Speakers will be announced | , 
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admission fee. Refreshments served Thursday, March 19, 9:00 











gratis. | August Claessens, “The Essentials 
QUEENS | Socialism”, 20 East Kingsbridge Rd. 
Jamaica | Auspices, Socialist Party, 8th A, Dy 
The branch has had . h. 


difficulty in 
finding a meeting place for 
id forums. This appears 
solved and the first 
forum will be held S 


,, March 20, 8:30 p.m. August 
“Our Social Environment”, 
d Ave, Auspices, Socialist 
ith A. D, Branch. 

y, March 20, 8:30 p.m, Winse 










March 22, in the Wor “ 

Center, 9525 Rockawa cis, “The Cooperative Moves 
blocks ‘south of Jar 1167 Boston Rd. Auspices 
speaker ¢ ialist Party, 4th A. D, Branch, 


next week. BROOKLYN 







ay, March 13, 9:00 p.m. Ethele 
wn, “Determinism”, 219 Sacke 
3 Auspices, Socialist Party, 


. D. Branch. 
7, March 13, $:00 p.m. Brade 
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Su arch 15, 8:30 p.n n’ Andy: Symp- 
! Socialism i Waste”, 3068 E, 
Socialist Party, 


4 “Our Social Heritage”; 
ve. Auspices, 16th A, D, 







d Elements of 
219 Sackman St. Atise 
clalist Party, 23rd Dd. 





















7, 8:30 p.m. Mure 
lications of the Soe 
1637 East 17th St., 
wayy Auspices, So- 
ood Branch. 

19, 9:00 p.m. 
bury, “Australia Un- 
of ialism 
ntry”, 1466 Pitkin 
Socialist Party, 18th 


20, 9:00 p.m. Donald 
w Problems for Bo- 

















3068 E 
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The Russian Trial 

HE Moscow trial of 14 alleged Mensheviki 
ended Monday of this week with sentences 
ranging from five to fifteen years in prison. Our 
only source of information regarding the trial is 
cable reports in the daily press. The stories of 
Walter Duranty in the New York Times have 
“been the most complete but even his dispatches 
. hhaye been much more brief than those written 
of the Ramsin trial four months ago and all 
“reports indicate that the recent trial failed to 

evoke the interest which the former one did. 
There are certain outstanding facts of the trial 
* just ended. Feodor Dan and Rafael Abramo- 
' witch. of the Russian Social Democrats abroad 
were charged with aiding a “counter-revolution- 
ary” conspiracy in Russia in alliance with the 
German Social Democratic Party and “world 


capitalists.” Abramowitch swore to an affidavit 


c showing that he was in Europe at the time he 


© regime. 


was said to have secretly entered Russia. There 
"Gs the further fact that both Dan and Abramo- 
Witch represent a group in their own party who 
‘are criticised for being too favorable to the Soviet 
Michael Braunstein who was said to be 
in Europe cooperating with the “conspirators” is 
Gn an Ogpu prison in Russia. On two occasions 
Duranty refers to the trial as a “farce” while 
the prisoners violently accuse themselves of sabot- 
“age and conspiracy although knowing that such 
Vadmissions invite the death penalty. There is 
also the fact that no death penalty was imposed. 
There are other queer aspects of this trial but 

we shall refrain from final comment till we ob- 
tain the press service of the |.abor and Socialist 
One caution in all 
‘Tt is the custom of American 


International. is necessary 
stich matters. 


Communists to accuse prominent American So- 


w= ‘cialists as “social fascists” and as being “counter- 


: 
= 


”) we have some idea of the disaster that 


“ 


Bis 


¥evolutionary.” In their attitude towards all who 
“are not Communists there is no difference be- 
tween the Russian and American variety. More- 
* over, as. the writings of Lenin,” Buhkarin, Zino- 
wief and others eveal, it is a fundamental “prin- 
ciple” of Communism that fairness and decency 
‘are “bourgeois prejudices.” Anything is legiti- 
mate if it tends to destroy your opponent. Know- 
ing this. we should be no more disturbed over an 
indictment by Communists of Hillquit or Thomas 
‘than we should be of charges against Socialists 
in Europe who have given a life time of service 
to the working class. 


“The Silent Enemy” 
WwW" at the silent enemy— 
*- Hunger.” 

City Mission Society of New York City in a let- 


are war with 


This is the message sent by the 


ter to prospective financial contributors. 
- The letter also carries the information that a 
carefui survey made by the Welfare Council carly 
in March revealed that there are 500,000 workers 
idle in the citv and 2.°°900 working part tinie! 
The | society immediate help 
tragedy will follow.” 

This letter was not intended for geueral pub- 


urges “or worse 


licity and it-shows that relief organizations be- 
“Weve that the distress is much more widespread 
© than public authorities would lead us to believe. 
With three-quarters of a million of human be- 
ings facing want in the largest city in the world 
has swept 
over the United States. 
It is impossible to visualize what has 
St means bleak and cheerless “homes” with the 
'bread-winner hopelessly walking the streets in 
Search of work. It means children reduced to 
» short rations‘and even hunger. It means anxious 
women unable to nourish their babies and men 


happened. 


© grown desperate with anxiety. The bare means 


- 


Of existence have been withdrawn from men, 


» women, and children in a world of the greatest 


} tion, whatyyou think of this thrusting of human 
f hy to - Wet sai Roe “f 


> 
ie. & 








beings into the social pit. Parade your drivel of 
“initiative” and “individualism” and “private en- 
terprise.” Gaze into the pit, observe the human 
wreckage swarming there, and drool your phil- 
osophy. . You may be thankful that the minds 
of these unfortunates have not awakened to a 
knowledge of what afflicts them or they would 
make short work of your “order” and all that 
it represents. 


A Socialist Job 

EXT week The New Leader will publish an 

article by Emile Vandervelde, our Belgian 
correspondent, on the economic and political con- 
ditions of Europe. The situation there is grave. 
The staggering reparations imposed upon the Ger- 
man people, the American tariff, the deficit in the 
German budget, the need of caring for 4,000,000 
German families, the bellicose militarism of Bel- 
gian and French ruling classes, and the arrogance 
of the German Fascists whose success would 
bring chaos, all indicate the hell’s broth that is 
brewing abroad. 

Moregyer, American capitalism is the key to 
the world situation. There is no comprehension 
at Washington that American capitalist greed 
and American foreign policy bear more responsi- 
bility for the increasing destitution and. despera- 
tion of the German masses than any other fac- 
tors. The ultimate destination of German repa- 
rations is the United States yet a stupid Con- 
gress and President have erected an almost pro- 
hibitive tariff. Then like Uriah Heep our politi- 
cians piously declare that we have no responsibility 
for Europe’s problems.. They have no idea that 
Europe’s plight is as near to us as the poverty 
of Arkansas farmers. ( 

Vandervelde writes that there is little doubt that 
a strong Socialist movement in the United States, 
cooperating with the European parties, would 
have been able to bring pressure at Washington 
to modify stupid American policy. In this we 
heartily concur. We would add that not only is 
there a grave responsibility facing American So- 
cialists to build a powerful party but to build it 
to that stage where it will have some influence 
abroad. We will render more service to the 
workers of the world by concentrating on this job 
of party building than anything else we may 
undertake. 


Hoover’s Relief 

N Arkansas farmer writes the Milwaukee 
Leader of the results of Hoover’s methods 
of relief through “voluntary agencies.” The Pres- 
ident does not want to undermine the “fiber” of 
the American people. Our “initiative” and “in- 
dividualism” must not be tampered with. Here 
is how it works. 


a 


Influential planters, the larger merchants, the 
bankers and politicians organized. ‘Those in need 
of help were ignored in the work of organization. 
Having established this capitalist-political control, 
the hungry were invited to state their needs. They 
were assigned to such tasks as diggig ditches, 
improving ‘roads, and even clearing lands of the 
planters. Wages were depressed to a dollar a 
day for workers who were often “driven by the 
men selected as overseers, some refused supplies 
after they had worked, some walking five miles” 
and returning home. Two days work a week 
was the limit. 

Moreover, the pressure upon wages in general 
by this method of “relief” is reducing wages in 
various ‘occupations. The Red Cross cooperates 
and where wages were two and three dollars a 
day the schedule is now near one dollar. The 
“spirit and morale of the destitute tenant and 
share-working farmer” are crushed and many re- 
fuse Red Cross alms although in need. 

In other words, Hooyer’s methods have brought 
a heavy reduction in wages, produced something 
like forced labor on plantations, crushed the “ini- 
tiative” of the workers, and established some- 
thing like feudalism in Arkansas. We refrain 
from comment . A Bowery outcast alone would 
do justice to this revolting situation over his bot- 


tle of gin. 
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In Hamilton County, Ohio, many jobless men from 
Cincinnati are hunting crows for the 25 cents bounty 
paid for their extermination. Hoover’s “Chicken in 
the Pot” is enjoyed by his campaign contributors 
while the workers hunt and eat crow. 

aE oo * 

If you put a chain around the neck of a slave the 

other end fastens itself around your own.—Emerson. 
Rt ck 


The naticnal commander of the American Legion 
wants a universal draft for the next war. Anybody 
want to give his bones to fertilize the investments 
of our capitalists and bankers abroad? 

The present order of society is developing all the 
V. Debs. 

Mayor Walker delayed his departure for a vaca- 
tion in California one day. Why not make it per- 


manent, Jimmie? 
* 


From the moment that private possession in the | 


means of production arose, exploitation and the divi- 
sion of society into two hostile classes, standing op- 
posed to each other through their interests, also 
began.—Wilhelm Liebknecht. 

If that sweeping investigation of New York City’s 
departments and bureaus is undertaken gas masks 
should be provided the investigators to protect them 
from bad odors. 

* * * 

We can never have any form of Socialism until 
the peop!e want it, and the very noblest and most 
perfect form will end in failure if the people are 
unfit for it.—Robert Blatchford. 

* + oe 

The idea of some people of “liberal” persuasion 
in curing the ills of capitalism is like the physician 
who would cure smallpox by "peerage a pimple. 








symptoms of degeneracy and dissolution.—Eugene | al 
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King Coal’s 
Dwindling 
Empire 


NE worker out of seven em- 
ployed in American coal 
mines in 1929 was thrown out of 
the industry during 1930. An- 
other 95,000 jobless mine workers 





f the Paris Commune 





Proletarian 
Revolt 60 Years 
Ago Served No- 
tice to World 








were added to the 200,000 who had 
been displaced from 1923 to 1929. 

Faced with a drop in coal con- 
sumption that pulled the total 
output of bituminous fourteen 
per cent and the output of an- 
thracite five per cent below the 
1929 figures, the coal operators 
sharpened their competitive 
weapong and passed the chief 
cost of the struggle on to the 
workers in unemployment and 
increased. speed-up and hazard 
for those who are still in the 
mines. 

World crisis in industry has 
merely intensified the chronic 
crisis of coal. The end is not yet 
in sight. Production was declin- 
ing throughout 1930 and has been 
lower week by week in 1931, than 
in the later months of 1930. Bitu- 
minous producers expect increased 
competition from. the newly ex- 
tended pipe lines for nstural gas. 
Anthracite is feverishly cutting 
costs in its battle with fuel oil. 
Just how the burden of the strug- 
gle is thrown on to the working 
class appears in recent summaries 
of the coal industry for 1930. 

* * * 

New types of mechanical load- 
ers were launched and additional 
machines were installed, accord- 
ing to Coal Age. But also “oper- 
ators have learned the lesson that 
successful mechanization does not 
stop with the installation of 
equipment for loading coal but it 
means other necessary improve- 
ments below and above ground.” 
in other words, the speed-up of 
mechanical loaders driving the 
miners at.the working face is 
spreading more and more to in- 
clude haulage crews, repair shop 
men, dumping operations at the 


Capitalism 


By James Oneal 

IXTY years ago this month the 

Paris Commune was _ pro- 
claimed and the ruling classes of 
the world became aware of the 
fact that, having pushed the rem- 
nants of the old feudal classes into 
the background, another class was 
rising to challenge the new order 
dominated by bankers, commer- 
cial and industrial capitalists. 

The Socialist movement was 
still in its formative stage in phil- 
osophy, program and organization. 
The same thing was true of the 
economic organizations of the 
working class. In France the tra- 
ditions of the Great Revolution in- 
fluenced revolutionary thought 
and the ideas of Marx, Proudnon, 
Babeuf, Bakunin, Blanqui and 
others influenced that section of 
the masses that was more or less 
class conscious. 

If the French working class, ex- 
cept for a small fraction, had not 
acquired a clear perspective of the 
development of capitalism, the 
same was true of the workers in 
general in other countries. Crude 
ideas corresponded with the im- 
mature character of capitalist 
production and the survival of 
some remnants of the old regime. 
In numbers the organized move- 
ment was also weak, although it 
had some heroic struggles to its 
credit. 

ae ae * 

This was the background of the 

awakening working class — in 


The Martyrs o 


burst upon: the world at the end 
of the Franco-Prussian War in 
1871. The Commune itself was 
not an early attempt at Com- 
munism which the similarity of 
the two words leads some to be- 
lieve. A number of other com- 
munes had been set up by French 
cities in immitation of Paris but 
they were short-lived and the 
Paris workers were left to fight 
their battles alone. 

The Commune was the forcible 
assertion of the right of commun- 
al autonomy for Paris in which 
revolutionary workers led. They 
were also inspired with the hope 
that this autonomy would contrib- 
ute to a working class regime in 
Paris which -would inspire the 
workers in other cities. The cow- 
ardice of the national politicians 
and the incompetence of the gen- 
erals had also brought humiliation 
to the masses by the surrender 
to the Prussian armies. Many of 
the workers shared this feeling of 
national humiliation with liberal 
sections of the bourgeois class, the 
lawyers and others of the profes- 
sional classes. Yet there was also 
a definite ideal of internationalism 
in the Commune which cut across 
all national ideas, looking forward 
to a gencral world movement of 
the working class for emancipa- 
tion from the bourgeois order. 

With France occupied by the 
Prussian armies and the ruling 
politicians awaiting terms of 
peace, the Paris Commune was 
declared by the Communards, “The 
Commune was composed of town 
councillors, chosen by general suf- 
frage in the various departments 
of Paris,” wrote Engels. “Uni- 
versal suffrage was to serve the 
people, constituted in communes.” 

One of the first acts of the Com- 
mune was to call for a general 





France when the Paris Commune 


election which gave strong ma- 


jorities for the Commune in every 
district. Of the eighty-six mem- 
bers elected, sixty-five belonged to 
the revolutionary groups and 
twenty-one to the opposition, ot 
which fifteen were reactionaries 
and six Radical Republicans. The 
majority of the revolutionaries 
was three,to one, . Reinforced by 
this overwhelming popular appro- 
val, the communal administration 
took up its work, 

Space will not permit considera- 
tion of the work of the Commun- 
ards in administering public 
works, the city’s finances, organ- 
izing defense, policing the city, so- 
cial legislation for the workers, 


tration. - However, ‘without prev- 
ious training or experience and 
under extraordinary . conditions 
this first administration of a great 
city by the workers revealed the 
capacity of the working class to 
assume grave responsibilities in 
an extraordinary emergency. 
* + * 


Mistakes were made, to be sure, 
but on the whok Paris was never 
better governed: than in the days 
of the Commune.’ There were less 
crimes committed than when the 
“parties of order” governed. 
Where the Commune failed in 
competent leadership was in mili- 
tary organization and this was to 
be expected considering that no 
competent military leader sided 
with the Commune. 

It is the measureless: sacrifices 
and courage of the Communards 
that have inspired the workers of 
all countries. Will the pathos and 
Spartan heroism of that revolt 
for the communal autonomy of 
Paris, that assertion of the claims 
of the working class to govern, 
ever be fully appreciated by us? 


and other aspects of its adminis- |’ 





Rigault shouting “Vive la Com- 
mune!” while brutal Versailles sol- 


diers beat him to death in 
streets. od 

Milliere, uncovering his brea 
to the bullets of the victoriou 
reaction, crying “Vive le Peuple 

Dellescluze, reproached by~ hi~ 
comrades .for some indiscretioi: 
marching out into the streets t 
his death in vindication of hi 
revolutionary honor. " ve 

Then the nameless -heroes an 
> Sreage who held the red banne 
above the barricades till all fe 
with bayonet thrusts. 

There were the multitudes she 
by trenches, shot in -the boul 
vards, and the thousands of exile 
to New Caledonia. ~ ag BR 

The prisoners, ragged, hungry” 
exhausted, marching miles to th 
firing squad or to be sentenced t 
exile. Lining the streets were th 
bourgeois cads and their womer 
taunting the defeated soldiers ¢ 
the workers. Or from the wir 
dows of apartments, aristocrat 
spewed their venom upbn thes 
unfortunates, 

And what of Thiers and his save 
age retaliation, the unnecessary 
and inhuman slaughter of captives 
by the forces of “order’? What 
of |the gentlemen of the upper 
classes of France who violated 
their own code of war by such 
wanton massacre? 

Today the Paris commune is an 
inspiration to the toiling masses 
of the world. The martyrs of the 
Commune have lived in the mem- 
ory of the awakened workers of 
all countries. They passed on but 
they will never die. 

It is for us in this period of a 
world made wretched by a dis- 
eased capitalism to make our- 
selves worthy of the martyrs of 
the Commune and we cannot bet. 
ter do that than by devoted ser- 
vice to the cause for which they 
gave their lives. 


th 





A Negro Congressman on 





foot of the shaft, maintenance 
men underground and all the 
workers at the tipple. 

Long before the general crisis, 
the larger bituminous companies 
had begun to install elaborate me- 
chanical cleaning plants. Scores 


Relief for the Unemployed 





By Frank R. Crosswaith 

INCE HE BECAME, IN CON- 

GRESS, the political spokes- 
man of his race, no other utter- 
ance of the Hon.’ Oscar DePriest 








of such surface plants were open- 
ed or contracted for during 1930. 
Competition as to quality of coal 
preparation going along with the 
drastic reduction in total market 
has made more furious the battle 
among the operators. ° It increases 
the desperate irregularity of em- 
ployment at the weaker mines. It 
means many permanent shut- 
downs. F 

Along with speed-up for some 
and unemployment for others has 
gone a fresh attack on wages. 
Payroll figures compiled in the | 
Monthly Labor Review for some | 
1,000 selected bituminous mines | 
showed average earnings of $21.65 | 
during a week in November, 1930, 
as against $26.15 a year sartion. | 
Earnings in these mines are above 
the average for the industry as a 
whole. 





| 
| 
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Wage cutting has met with| 
strong resistance in local strikes | 
at many bituminous mines. Now 
Coal Age reports that more com-| 
panies have been added to the list | 
of those driving to break the soli-| 
darity of the workers—and to| 
speed them up on the job—by | 
some system of bonus or “incen- | 
tive” wages. | 

In the anthracite, the new giant | 
breaker at Locust Summit( Phila- | 
delphia and Reading Coal and Iron | 
Co.) is only the largest of several) | 
new highly mechanized installa- | 
tions, centralizing the preparation | 
of. coal and throwing out of work | 
old scattered breakers—and their | 
workers. At least ten “high cost” | 
mines have been closed in the 
northern anthracite field. At one| 
mine—and possibly more—this | 
has meant abandonment of a com- 
pany village, closing down the| 
company store and leaving work- | 
ers and their families not only 
jobless but isolated and stranded. | 

Anthracite miners demand di- 
vision of work among the various 
collieries but the whole pressure 
of capitalism is against them 
The year brought a tremendous 
slashing of numbers employed 
According to preliminary estimate | 
(Federal Reserve Board) only 
129,000 men were employed at an- 
thracite mining in 1930 as against 
152,000 in 1929 and 165,000 in 
1926-27, 

Hazards, meantime, have in- 
creased. The total number of fat- 
accidents in coal mining 
dropped from 2,187 in’ 1929 to 2,- 
in 1930. But eight per cent 
fewer men were killed only be- 
cause 14 per cent fewer were at 
work. When exact employment 
figures are available they will 
show a clear increase in fatality 
rate. 





Drama Group Forming 

Members of the Y. P. S. L. are 
evincing a great deal of interest | 
in the formation of a group to 
perform plays that have a dis-| 
tinctly proletarian slant. Among | 
those who have been invited to| 
give their play writing talents to| 
the Yipsels are the following. Up- 
ton Sinclair, McAllister Coleman. 
Sam Dewitt, Heywood Broun and 
John Dos Passos. A meeting of | 
all those interested in the enter- | 
prise will be held in the Rand 
School, March 14th, at 7:30 p. m. 


has caused greater consternation 
among thinking Negroes, than the 
speech he is reported to have 
made during the recent debate in 
the lower House on the Senate’s 
amendment to add $25,000,000 for 
flood relief to the Interior Depart- 
ment’s appropriation bill. It is 
generally admitted that in that 
spéech the “lone*Negro Congress- 
man” not only did not make a 
good showing, but that he actually 
did violence to the recognized 
principles of elemental logic, as 
well as misrepresented grossly the 
views of those of his race whose 
interest was intimately bound 
with the amendment. 

AFTER EXPLAINING TO HIS 
COLLEAGUES how the city of 
Chicago takes care of its poor and 
needy, Mr. DePriest established 
his right to speak for the ‘“‘down- 
trodden and under-privileged” by 
stating that his mother and father 
were slaves, hence he could not be 
accused of any lack of sympathy 
with the poor. He next told the 
story of how the district he repre- 
sents in Congress had solved the 
plight of the poor by establishing 
a charity organization which gave 
away 3,000 baskets during the} 
Christmas season, paid for with 
money raised by that organiza- 
tion. To date, “more than 65,000 | 
meals had been given to those who 
needed them.” Nevertheless, the | 
honorable gentleman was opposed 
to asking “for public funds to 
make mendicants out of _ the 
American people.” What logic: 
Perhaps it is Well that Mr. De} 
Priest spoke only three minutes | 


% * % 








DURING THE RECEIPT TAR- 


|IFF DEBATE we looked in vain 


to hear what Mr. DePriest would 
say concerning that ‘dole’ handed 


|/to the manufacturing interests of 


the nation by Congress and Mr. 
Hoover. Obviously, Mr. DePriest 
is opposed to the “dole” only when 
the direct beneficiaries of it be- 
long to the workingclass. 

THE HISTORY OF THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, like the history of 
every other nation, is filled with) 
examples of government doles | 
granted to the ruling groups of 
gamblers, speculators, adventurers 
and swindlers. The “History ot 
Great American Fortunes’ by 
Gustavus Meyers, stands as an ir- 
refutable testimonia] to this fact | 
Has Mr. DePriest ever considered 
the full nature of the service ren- | 
dered by Consular Agents to| 
the owning class of their respec- | 
tive countries? During the worid| 
war, when the United States Gov-| 
ernment, in the interest of ser-| 
vice, took over the operation ot 
the railroads, its first act was to| 
guarantee to the owners a defi- 
nite rate of interest on their in-| 
vestment. During that same per- | 
iod Congress conscripted labor “to 
work or fight” but gave them no 
guarantee as to wages. Further- 


| 
| 
| 


more, every high school boy knows | 
that the Department of Commerce | 


under the guidance of the “great 
engineer” aided greatly our indus- 
trial and financial rulers; and that 
tariff walls are erected primarily 
to advance the interest of our 
monufacturing classes. 


cratic Party, is the political ex- 
pression of the ruling class, and 
serves willingly the economic and 
financial interest of that class. 
When the workingclass responds 
with the same measure of zeal and 
devotion to its economic interest 
as is now manifested by the rul- 
ing class, labor will cease being 
exposed to such open insults as 
Hoover and DePriest hurled at it 
recently. There is needed in Con- 
gress at this time a Negro, yes, a 
new Negro, one who recognizes 
that great changes of a funda- 
mental, economic and social na- 
ture are taking place in the world 
and who can intelligently relate 
these changes to the increasing 
problems of his race and the 
workers generally. Can the Ne- 
gro masses measure up to this 
demand? They have the num- 
bers; they have the power, all they 
need is will tempered by intelli- 
gence. 





Finn Socialist Paper 
Inaugurates Plan 
For Jobless Insurance 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

FITCHBURG.—The Finnish So- 
cialist Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Finnish Socialist 
daily RAIVAAJA and the monthly 
magazine NYKYAIKA, decided at 
its recent annual meeting 


|}adopt a plan of unemployment in- 


surance for employees of the com- 


| pany. The plan provides that each 
worker shall pay one per cent of | 


his wage to an unemployment 


|fund and that the company shall 


also pay. an equal amount. The 
insurance fund will be adminis- 
tered by a board of three chosen 


| by the workers. 


The plan provides that any 
worker who is temporarily unem- 
ployed will be entitled to receive 
one-half of his regular wage. If 
one worker leaves the employ of 
the firm he can not withdraw any 
money that he has contributed to 
the unemployment insurance fund. 

RAIVAAJA employs thirty 
people. 





WashingtonOpenForum 
Asks WEVD Continue 


(By A New Leader Correspondent) 

V’ASHINGTON, Cc. 
Washington Open Forum at its 
monthly business meeting voted to 
instruct its President, Linn A. E. 
Gale,. to protest to the Federal 
Radio Commission against taking 
Station WEVD off the air. 


Ingersoll Forum 

The Ingersoll Forum will stage 
a debate in Pythian Temple, 135 
W. 70th street, Sunday evening at 
8 o'clock. John T. Kewish will 
speak on the affirmative side ot 
the subject “Is Determinism a De- 
lusion: Has Man A Free Will’? 
He will be opposed by Samuel 
Sklaroff. 

BRONX FREE FELLOWSHIP 
“Are We Facing a New Spiritual 
Awakening?” will be the topic of 
Rev. Leon Rosser Land’s address 
at the 8 o'clock Fellowship Service 
at the weekly meeting of the 
Bronx Free Fellowship, Azure Ma- 
sonic Temple, 1591 Boston Road, 
near E. 172nd Street, on Sunday 
evening, March 15th. At the nine 
o’clock Open Forum, Sam A. De 





_ o oF 
THE REPUBLICAN PARTY, 
like its twin Brother,, the 


oe 


Witt will speak on “Readings and 
‘Comments on Ame rican | Poetry.” 


— The} 
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THE DANVILLE STRIKE 


Editor, The New Leader: 

One is inclined to be rather sym- 
pathetic with David George's letter 
criticizing the party for ‘ignoring the 
excellent opportunity for organizing 
work at Danville. After rendering 
effective aid in relief work, the party 
| seemed content to drop matters. We 
see the spectacle of the Socialist Party 
helping to restore confidence in capi- 
talism! Why the negligence? Should 
not the relief be not only an end in 
itself but a means to an end, i.e., edu- 
cation of the workers as to the causes 
and the one permanent cure? Is the 
party too New York-minded? For ex- 
ample, does the. party prefer 7,000 
votes in the silk-stocking district in 
New York to 2,000 workers’ votes in 
Danville? Or is the party inclined to 
a sort of state autonomy, leaving all 
affairs in Virginia to George, literally 
and figuratively? 

The party should have had an or- 
ganizer there from the very inception 
of the strike, to direct relief and or- 
ganize, and to cooperate in leading 
the strike. If this was not feasible 
because of lack of organizers or funds, 
the least the party might have done 
was to send money to Mr. George, so 
that he might carry-on his work, 
unhampered- He has been carrying 
on a most laudable and energetic 
campaign, despite the great lack of 
funds and cooperation. . 

True, the party did pat him on the 
back through the NEW LEADER and 
gave a little publicity to the strike, 
leven sending Norman Thomas there 
for a day. That appeared little more 
than lip service. Something must be 
|done and done immediately. This is 
|a matter to whith we cannot give too 
}much attention. It is not a matter 
| of local importance, rather basic 
principles of program and tactics are 








| 





| involved. The party must maintain a 
| strict working class basis primarily, 


to|and recognize the importance of its; Mists and_ liberals. 


labor movement foundation. | 


ROBERT SHOSTECK- 

Washington, D. C. 
We are sure that the writer of the | 
| above criticism would not-have writ- 
ten it if he were aware of the facts. 
Throughout its history the party . has | 
| helped in working class struggles to | 
the extent of its resources. Its re-| 
sources in recent years have been | 
meager. It could neither send a rep-| 
resentative to Danville nor send any 
jlarge funds. The National Office has | 
jalso had difficult financial problems | 
}to meet. Colorado and other states | 
jhave also been in need of financial | 
help which the party could not give. 
|New York comrades would have 
|helped more if they could but they 
jalso faced a financial situation that | 


|required’ a special drive for funds. | 


|The need of funds for the party—| 
| such | blasts, to all kinds of abuse and ridi- 


| local, state, and national—is 
that every member should “give till it 
hurts” in the present national drive. | 
| We certainly can do little or nothing | 
| for party work itself, to say nothing | 
of working class struggles, without | 
| funds.—Editor of The New Leader. 





AGREE TO DIFFER | 

| Editor, The New Leader: 
To me there appears to be extreme 

danger to the cause of Socialism in 
|America in this controversy over 
Soviet Russia, although there may be 
some good in having the question 
thrashed out frankly and thoroughly, 
provided it can be done in a “com-| 


deliberately do this put little value 
on the cause they have embraced, 


Finally, is it not rather ironic, if 
not grotesque, that we Socialists who 
call each other “comrades,” become 
so intolerant and petty over questions 
that are not at all paramount in our 
program and ideals? I hope that all 
Socialists will have enough generosity 
and spirit of comradeship to agree to 
differ on this Russian question, and 
unite with the others to work for the 
enhancement and ultimate triumph 
of Socialism in the United States. 

SIDNEY PHILLIPS. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 





CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH 


Editor, The New Leader: 

_ The consumers’ wing of the Sociale 
ist movement has been badly and in- 
excusably neglected. It is just as im- 
portant to organize as consumer. as | 
it is as producers; wage control is 
useless if we can’t control prices also. | 

New Leader readers should be ac- 
quainted with Consumers’ Research, a 
non-commercial membership organiz- 
ation devoted to supplying accurate 
and unbiased information to ultimate 
consumers as to the relative merits, | 
cost, etc., of all consumers’ goods. 
Though still very young, their buyer: 
guide lists over one thousand items 
by brand name, classified as to qual- 
ity, expense, etc. Membership is only 
$2.00 a year; the service is Ie 
worth a hundred times this anh | 
to any consumer who will use it. & fi 
information in the hands of all « 
sumers would ultimately make ce, 
petitive advertising, salesmanship, «| 
perfectly useless, thus reducing, ¢ 
great economic waste. 

_Consumers’ Research is tinder 
direction of Stuart Chase and F. o 
Schlink, authors of “Your Money’s 
Worth,” and is sponsored by a long 
list of prominent engineers, econo- 
: Every Socialist 
should push this movement. The ad- 
dress is Consumers’ Research, 340 W. 
23rd St., New York City. 

RICHARD M. BRIGGS. 
Rochester, N. Y- 





THE UNEMPLOYED 
Editor, The New Leader: 

I notice in the issue of Feb. 28 that 
no credit whatsoeyer is given those 
Comrades who really made it possible 
for the L. I. D. to dispose of 200,000 
copies of the Unemployed magazine. 
I want to say that much credit is due 
to the Jimmie Higgins’s who braved 
the wintry cold on the highways and 
byways and who defied the powers 
that be and their emissaries. 

These Comrades all over the land 
were ordered about by the officers of 
mammon, thrown out of office build- 
ings and other places canvassed, They 
exposed themselves to the wintry 


cule and some went to jail in an en- 
deavor to spread the new freedom 
before the masses. 

These harbingers of the new free- 
dom, made the sales of The Unem- 
ployed possible and out of justice to 
them, I ask for this little recognition. 

I also notice that in two articles 
relative to the Philadelphia Socialist 
mass meeting on unemployment in- 
surance which was held Feb. 14 at 
City Hall Plaza, very little credit is 
given-to certain groups that really 
made that meeting rossible. I want 
to say that had it not been for a 
group of 25 Yipsels (both Jr. and Sr.) 
who distributed circulars, painted 


radely” and tolerant way, and with aj >anners and carried the banners about 


| desire to reach a better understand- | 
}ing on the question. But the tone of 
;the arguments is already obviously 
uncomradely, and hence the contro- 
| versy threatens to lead to that ever 
recurrent and ubiquitous curse of So- | 
cialism—dissension and division, with | 
the inevitable consequence of enfeeb- | 
| ling the whole movement. | 
| It will be an extreme folly if Amer- | 
ican Socialists will allow themselves to | 
become divided at this time over/ 
| something that is not primarily 
| requisite to their program. It seems | 
|to me that the chief task of all party | 
|members at present is to understand | 
jthe problems that confront them in| 
| this country; to work out an effective | 
program to further the cause of So- 
cialism: and to concentrate on an 
united-front atack 
With the widespread dissatisfaction | 
|all over the country under the pres- 
ent conditions, Socialism has a glori- 
|ous opportunity to do some effective 
work. In the face of this fact, it 
seems very absurd to become involved 
in a squabble over whether has 
the right form of Socialism or not. 
This may result in setting the move- 
ment back another hundred years or 


on Capitalism. | 
| scene. 





so; and I believe it would not be too 
strong to say that persons who would! 


=, 
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a mile bare-handed through the cold 
wintry wind and then held them 


| aloft for a solid hour at the meeting; 


only for them this meeting could not 
have been held. I know, personally, 
people would not have stoppedato 
listen to our speakers in a heavy wind 
with the temperature several degrees 
below freezing, only for the fact that 
their attention was drawn by the 25 
banners our Yipsels held aloft. 
As one of the committee an ar- 
rangement and as a Jimmie Higgins 
22 years’ standing, I take this 
means of having rendered through 
your columns this little recognition to 
a group of Yipsels that did their part 
in this demonstration and they should 
ave full credit as beginners in @ 
work that they must carry on, after 
forces beyond our control have re- 
moved us older Comrades from the 
Credit and success to the 


Yipsels. 
JOHN PARTRIDGE. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
There is no passion of the human 


heart that promises so much and pays 
so little as revenge oH. W. Shaw. 


Hungry 
May be 
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